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A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, 


DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 








LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1878. 








| Aastlliaaiias ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
. Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronace of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Won. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, members, and 
associates, will take place at this INSTITUTION (in the New Concert Room), 
on SATURDAY EVENING, the 23rd inst., at eight o'clock. Concucter, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren. , 

Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors): Balcony, 2s. 6d; and 
Stalls, 5s. each. 


ty order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
-_ 





TITO DI GIO. RICORDI, 


(OF MILAN), ; 
Has the honour to announce that at the end of this month, 
OCTOBER, 1878, his 


LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE REMOVED 


TO 
No. 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music 
Of every Description Gratis and Post Free. 
ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE, 


Sample Copies to the Trade on the Usual Terms.. 


ALL WORKS PRODUCED IN ITALY, &c,, PROMPTLY PROCURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


265,—REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.—265. 








(HONCERTS, PENNY READINGS, &c.—Popular Songs, Vocal 
/ Duets, Trios, and Quartets (Part Songs), selected from Messrs. Robert 
— and Co,’s Catalogue. This list may be had gratis and post free on appli- 
cation. 

OFT STAR OF THf& WEST. Song. Written by Mrs. 
\ HEMANS. The Music composed by CIRO PINSUTI. 38; post free at 
half-price in stamps. ‘‘ The melody of this song being especially adapted to be 
sung in unison by a number of voices, it is particularly recommended for schools 
of every class where vocal music is practised.”—Ciro Pinsuti, 


UEEN OF THE NIGHT. Trio for two Soprano voices and 
a Bass. Composed by HENRY SMART. 


Also William Hill's Vccal Trios for Equal Voices. 89 numbers, 2d. and 4¢. 
each ; or, in 3 vols , cloth boards, 38. each. And his 105 Rounds and Canons, 
13 numbers, 2d. each ; or, in 1 vol., cloth boards, 3s, 


FNHE ASSAULT OF ARMS. A New March for the Pianoforte, 

by CLAUDE DAVENPORT, and THE LOVE BIRD'S POLKA, The 
latter expecially may be reccmmended for schools, iu anticipation of Christmas, 
when dances well-played, take precedence of classical compositions. —Vide 
“The Graphic.” 3s. each, post free at half price, 


LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. | 





CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THORCUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. Gd. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celcbrated Works are translated and adapcyed from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CHARLES. s. d. 

Minuet and Trio ... i vis eas an a = 
DRAPER, A. M. 

Minuet és Pon dite ate oh a. 2 8 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites dautrefois) ... 3 0 
La Danza ... ‘ies ‘ian .. Rossini... 38 O 
Theme de Beethoven es ‘ig si .. B O 
Wedding March ... ... Mendelssohn 3 O 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 0 
5, 2—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. ss € 2 
» 38—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 0 





PIANOFORTE DUET. 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 
for Two Perrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DOKRELL, price 7s. 6d. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
CIRO PINSUTL 


Song—‘ The Watchman ” ‘ine én in @ es 
Duet—* Welcome” aii sia ‘it a. 2 
'Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c.) ons ww & © 

»» Class Copy ‘ , one coe OF 


Quartett—A Rivederci! (s.c.1.n.) sei ‘a 7 


HENRY SMART. 


Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master _... wm £4 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow... a = a 
Trio—Where the Honey-bee goes “ee w 
HATTON, G. F. 
Song—The Cherry Tree ... oe one w Soe 
» The Nightingale’s farewell ‘sin ie. a 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) nett 0 6 
» The ''yrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 4, 0 6 
»» The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.) ... » O 6 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) ie 6 


” ” 


Song of the Wood Nymph 
(8.8.€.€.) see ae a » @ & 
MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.1.B.) ... eee w- 4 0 


NORMAN, JOHN. 
Song—-My Old Grey Mare ae oon “« @ © 


LAMBORN COCK, 
683, NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price 1anges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—_THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEML-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a ull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 





In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘ Granu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
cireular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most cclebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Mu: ical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tle ‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramer & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


‘Lhe whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purp, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CrameER, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J, B. CRAMER and CO. mann- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


a B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from € to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SYREET, CITY. 
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THE VOICE. 
TOICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND _ IM- 
\ PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 
MR. CHARLES LUNN, 
Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 


and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


‘ie PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN, 


FOURTH 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 
“Mr. Luun is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
— Musical Ti.nes. 
“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 
“*We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medic»] and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 
“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 
“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 
“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”— Birmingham M-dical Review. 
“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice diviue.’—‘The Pictorial World. 
“ 4 series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 
“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 
“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 
“*Mr. Lunn is well kncwn as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 
“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet, 
“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater pait unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 
“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 
‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 
*‘Admirably written, and well worthy of atvention.”—Cambridge Express. 
“ Both origina] and interesting.”— Birmingham Morning News. 
‘ - ne Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
DUTNe 
‘We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—-Leeds Mercury. i 
“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpjece."—Malvern News. 
_‘‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’?”—Midland Counties Herald 
“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
edneational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The anthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
a8 well as vocalists, will find his teachizgs of use.”—Athenaum. ; 


Bartuigrg, Tinpant & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and al) Booksellers. 


OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e) ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
pa My 2 yr mc with — of admiration, to those writers who 

rough the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to th 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. canine 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define th incip! 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism poe oe ag 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to ai 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuaries Lunn. sieiiiairtasatted 





Just Pustisnep, Prick One Suinuine 


one EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
ECTURE delivered at th ade i rete 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, age Suaceny of Sey, Seterien 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


london: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, Kew Bond St 


CAS, rect, W.; 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. a 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 

sie GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFLELD, M.A, 
F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 


‘‘ The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


““Mr. Armfild’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or Wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other rc spects also.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine ot Rabbinical love."—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its paves are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17; Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 


Second Edition. 


MUE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, Ke. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day... . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Maynijicat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square ; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


JHE PSALTER: Pointed for Chenting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
E 2 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM TILE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


81, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 
808s, OXFORD STREET. 
BARRY, C. A. 
O Holy Night. Five part Choral Seng. 8.S.A.T.B. nett 


BEALE, WILLIAM. 


Awake, swect Muse 8.8.A.7.B. nett 


CALLCOrT, J. “G. 


Taubert’s Celebrated Cr dle Song. Arranzed for 


COWARD, JAMES. 


8.A.T.B. nett 


Airy, fairy Lilian 
Stuuumer Morping 
Phe sun is bright 


8.A.T B, nett 
8. A.T.B, pm 
a oe a os on 5 A.T.B. 9° 
FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings wi wa oe +. nett 
Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 
FLOTOW, F. von. 


Serenade (Siindchen), for Four Voices, with Acc mguinens fur Harp and 


Oboes, or P ianoforte and Violin or Flute .. ‘ ° + = met 
Saas: HENRY. 
The Sea is calm ee ee be 8.A.T.B, nett 
Summer Winds, os S.A.T.B. os 
Soldiers’ Sons M: ile ve yices, oe ee +“ 
HECHT, E. 
At night .. 4 én a S.A.7.B.B. nett 
Iluoting Song, ¢ ‘horus and Oichestra. or Pianoforte 8.A.T.B. 
LESLIE, HENRY. 
We ream and rule the sea .. os ee ‘ os 8.A.T.B. nett 


‘the Angel's visit oe ee ee ee oe 8.A.T.B. 
The Rainbow ee os ee ee ee ee F,A.T.B, 
The Lullaby of Life 8.A.T.B, 
Cherry ripe 8.A.T.B. 

Parts, each 


” 
” 


” 


LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s *‘ Eutfesseltem Prometheus” 
8.A.T.B, nett 
LUCAS, eens BS 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Ghe : S.A.T.B. 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts., 8.5. A.T.B. 


Parts ditto 
MACFARREN CG. &. 
Three Uymns, from “ The Resurrection’ 
No.1. Late that mournful ‘eve was seen. 
2. © Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives egain our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 


If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal, 


PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young Jobn and his true Sweetheart ° 8.A.T B. nett 
‘The richteous live for evermore oe ee 8.A.T.B. 
Our conversation is in heaven és 8.A.T.B, 


RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorua, Orche < and Organ . 
Vocal Parts, per page 


eevee BRINLEY. 


Nett, each 


8.A.T.T.B. nett 


” 


” 


Nobody cares for me 8.A.T.By nett 


SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XILL, . 1620) 8 A.T.B. nett 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a. D. 1605) 3.A.T.B. nett 


SMART, eee 


Softly come, thou Evening Gale 8.A.T.B. nett 

Twilight 8 A.T.B. os 

Pipe, red lip pd ‘Aut umn, pipe N.A.T.B, oo 

‘The Curfew Beil oe 8. A.T.B, 9 
SODERMANN, A. 

Peasant Wedding March ... ee e 8.A.T.B, - 


WESTLAKE, F. 
Look all around thee .. + . és °.A.T.B, nett 
WILBYE, JOHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) ee ee ee nett 


WOLFERSTAN, E. 


Draw on, sweet night. 


my love .. A.T.T.B, nett 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 


Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 


for Scoring, &c. 


4d. 
4d. 


4d, 


8d. 


6d. 


41, 
4d. 
4d. 


40, 
6d. 


4d. 
4d. 
4d. 


4d. 
3a, 


4d. 


6d. 


3s. 
38, 


6d. 


4d, 
4d. 
4d. 


3s, 
3d, 


4d. 


4d. 


4d. 


2d. 





WILLEY & CO’S 


CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





No. 
1. Adagio from SymphonyinG .. és rr Haypy. 
2. Pastorale from ** Prometheus ”’ . a -.» BEEvHOvEN. 
3. Gigue in A ea nn CoxreELLI. 
4. Allegretto from Symphony i in G ~ Haypy. 
5. Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, Op. 16 a Dussex. 
6. PastoraleinG .. ita Corenni, 
7. Air with Variations and Minuet | eis -» Marruesoy. 
8. Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. a Mozaxr, 
9. March from Trio, Op. 34 a ‘i ae Sponr. 
10. Andante Grazioso con variazione ih ‘ia PuLeyet. 
11. Bourrée in D ‘ - -. Jd.S. Bacn. 
12. Minuet, from Sy mphony i in E flat “a Mozanr, 
13. Quartett, Op.8 .. ae oa PLEYEL. 
14. Minuet and Trio . re oi ; Rompenre. 
15. Saraband and Giga a ; CorRELLI, 
16. Andante and Variations, known a as the Surprise Haypn. 
17. Rondo in E flat “< ‘ ‘ am WEEEx. 
18. Gavotte in D “a a .. J.B. Luuty. 
19. ‘Tambourin and Gigue “se ae ar . J.P.Ramrav, 
-0. Andante Grazioso + i “ si Martini. 
21. Toccata .. we a ie -.  Prvrro Paraptse, 
22. The Sigh .. oe me ae ai aa CuHorrin, 
23. Bourrée in B flat.. ‘is i we HAnpeEL, 
24. Allemande ane a ac os am APNE. 
25. Rustie Dance a ‘ia ie a BEETHOVEN, 
26. Gavotte in D - ae J.S. Bacu. 
27. Andante Grazioso ch a ng = WEBER. 
28. Andantino alla Siciliana oe ae ee HAnpveE, 
29. Air and Chorus, ‘* Non Sdejnare ” Giuck, 
30. Gavotte in F ats va Pye ae = Bacn. 
31. Andante in E major a ae Scuvpenr. 
32. Tempo di Giga .. : eee . GEMINIANL 
33. Siciliane .. ‘ie “x “Domextco ScaR.aTtt. 
34. Minuet and Gav otte a Re a ah HANDEL, 
35. Sketch pe ‘ iss we SckuMmary. 
36. Marche Romaine . a Houma. 
37. Romanza from Ist ‘Sonata ee “a me Sronr. 
38. Allegro Scherzando ae oe om W. F. Baca. 
39. Pastorale .. J. Frevp. 
40. Now we are Ambassadors, * St. ‘Paul’ ? " MENDELSSOHN" 
41. Bourrée in D ae Domenico Scaruatri. 
42. la Xenophone et la Sybille ne Pr .- P.E. Bacn. 
43. Burlesco .. ioe ae = .. J. L. Kress. 
44. Rondo Grazioso .. ae us ai os HumMeE.. 
45. Adagioin A flat .. ne aa ae oe Srour. 
46. ‘I'wo Preludes ea ‘a - ‘a -- J. 8. Bacu. 
47. Rondo Burlesco .. an me as Kvuguav. 


PRICE 3s. EACH NUMBER. 
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THE VENTRICLES OF MORGAGNI. 





The ventricles that lie between the true and false 
cords supply the explanation of all voice production, 
the whole phenomena of voice having been discovered 
from a scientific point of view by Dr. Wyllie. This 
double valvular action ruling the breath either in its 
iuward or in its outward flow, I adduced* to support by 
patural physics the old school of voice-setting. The 
eminent physiologist, Professor Stérk, of Vienna, in 
part disagrees with me on this point, so it is advisable 
to enter upon the matter a little closer. 

Professor Stérk in. his lecture on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Voice Organs, is thus reported: ‘* A 
third point which he (Stirk) proved was that the ven- 
tricles of Morgagni and the false vocal cords above it do 
not, as hitherto supposed,t serve to condense the waves 
of sound, but that the upper part of the ventricle of 
Morgagni serves to. increase the resistance of the true 
vocal cords whenever the latter have to maintain a 
relatively greater pressure.” The latter part of this 
extract affords a great support, if support were needed, 
to my published work on the voice, and should teach 
us how vitally important it is to the public, and above 
all to would-be vocalists, that we have a class of voice- 
setters recognising and applying this fact. As Professor 
Stirk is reputed one of the first voice surgeons in Europe, 
it will be as well for me to reproduce a few other extracts 
from his lecture. And, firstly, the lecturer commenced 
by stating, ‘‘ That the present physiological and physical 
experiments for the improvement of singing have accom- 
plished very little. He maintained that formerly, when 
we could place no preparatory knowledge of physiology 
before the professionals who were engaged in the teach- 
ing of song, the success was much greater than at 
present.” The reason of this is obvious. In the old 
school the training was simply dogmatic and mimetic; 
such and such thing done by the teacher and ordered to 
be reproduced by the learner, without any inquiry into 
the why or wherefore. But these teachers, as before 
said, died off, until the people, for the most part, took 
to disregard all sehool of voice-training, considering it 
valueless. But more : physiological researches require 
much other than a musical education affords, so this 
uniform paucity of good voices must for some time obtain. 

And in the next extract, Professor Stérk is reported 
to have said: ‘* And even if we cannot require a teacher 
of singing to use the laryngoscope as a corrective, yet 
we can demand what is possible, viz., that by means of 
the laryngoscope the singing master can draw conclu- 
sions respecting certain changes, for example, whether 
tie individual is capable of singing any more, or 
whether changes have taken place which require the 
practice of singing to be given up. If the singing 
master cannot carry this out in all cases, it is yet abso- 





* See * Philosophy of Voice.’ Bailliére, Tindall and Co. 
+ This shows how rapidly Mr. Lunn’s work was accepted on the 
Continent. 


lutely nevessary that a great number of physicians should 
learn this, because thereby Art will certainly be ad- 
vanced.” This is only a lengthy way of saying what I 
previously said in shorter form—*‘ Now | have studied the 
man let me hear the voice.”” A power to diagnose the 
physical processes that directly or indirectly affect the 
voice is absolutely necessary, which if teachers possessed 
would prevent many from useless expenditure of money 
where failure is certain. ‘Then the lecturer went to show 
that the vocal cords were lengthened with increasing 
elevation just as an india-rubber reed would be. 

This passage is excellent: ‘That the functions of the 
false cords have a supplementary working to the true 
is seen in those cases in which patients, through a 
local alteration in the true cords, are not sufliciently 
able to afford the necessary resistance to the production 
of tone.” And he sums up by saying: ‘ The oblique 
muscles assist and press together the upper part of the 
larynx like a sphincter, as Heale very clearly describes 
it in his Anatomy of the Larynx.” This is just the 
difference between true and false production. In true 
production the false cords are as a fixed sphincter 
pushing back the stream; in false production the false 
cords supply little or no resistance. Then the Professor 
tried experiments with smoke, and found that ‘the 
smoke waves always took the same form, and that not 
the least was observed either of a swelling out of the 
wave or of its penetrating into the ventricles of 
Morgagni;” and he concludes from this that ‘ the 
ventricles. of Morgagui have nothing to do with 
phonation, especially with the condensation of the 
waves of sound.” Now, it seems to me that all this 
gentleman’s statement%.go to prove at least that the 
ventricles have to do wish phonation, if not with con- 
densation. And this passage peculiarly corroborates 
my observations in the living voice: ‘* When experienced 
singers sang chest tones under his mirror, it was easy 
to observe that the whole brendth of the cords fell into 
vibrations. In such cases the false cords are most 
strikingly raised up from the true.” (Condensed 
inflation.) If we oppose a stream of cigar smoke in 
its ascent by means of approaching our bent hands, 
we shall find that as we near each hand to the other 
so the smoke is curled and an eddy takes place. 
The fingers are typical of tie false cords. Here 
I reproduce Dr. Wyllie’s words: “I next proceeded 
to ascertain the effect of bringing together the false 
vocal cords, These are not so easily brought into 
contact as the true, and the means adopted were there- 
fore rather more complicated. Still keeping the 
arytenoid cartilages fixed together with a needle and 
ligature, I passed, in addition, two other needles 
through the anterior surface of the thyroid cartilage, 
one on each side of the middle line, just opposite the 
anterior attachments of the cords, and carefully guided 
their points backwards to their arytenoid extremities, 
so that each needle was contained within the free edge 
of a false ligament. The posterior attachments of the 
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cords were then approximated by pressure between the 
finger and thumb, and at the same time in their whole 
length they were brought into close approximation by 
separating the heads of the needles in front of the 
thyroid cartilage. On attempting to blow upwards 
through the trachea, when the parts were so arranged, 
the closure of the glottis was found to be complete. 
The simple coaptation of the free edges of the false 
cords proved itself sufficient to obstruct entirely even a 
powerful current of air from below.” And he sums the 
whole of his experiments thus :— 

‘‘A laryngoscopic examination fully confirms the 
view which I have just stated. The following phe- 
nomena may then be observed :— 

‘1st. When the glottis is simply closed, and no effort 
is made either to take in breath or to expire, the false 
cords are separated by a very narrow interval, through 
which the edges of the true vocal ligaments may be 
seen in close apposition. 

“2nd. When an effort is made to inspire, the superior 
cords meet in the middle line so as to leave only a 
very small triangular opening posteriorly, through 
which there still may be caught a glimmering of the 
pale surface of the true ligaments. 

‘8rd. When expiration is attempted, the false cords 
are immediately coaptated throughout their whole 
length, and if the effort made be powerful the parts 
above are observed ‘ to arch or curve outwards without 
allowing the air to escape’ (Czermak). This swelling 
out of the mucous membrane at the upper part of the 
larynx can be due to nothing but the inflation of the 
ventricles of Morgagni beneath.” 

«The physiology of these ventricles and of the superior 
ligaments of the larynx is thus after all so beautifully 
simple as to render it very surprising that their action 
was not loug since recognised. Formerly, the difficulty 
no doubt lay in the impossibility of displaying the parts 
in the living body. Even before the days of the 
laryngoscope, however, I find, on looking over the 
various treatises on the larynx, that among the 
numerous conjectures regarding their use, one shrewd 
guess has been made, which very nearly approaches 
the whole truth. In Mayo’s Physiology there occurs the 
following passage :—‘ Mr. Willis has very ingeniously 
conjectured that the closure ef the glottis takes place 
through the inflation of the ventricles from below, when 
the ligaments have been approximated and an expiration 
has been attempted. An objection, he (Mayo) continues, 
was suggested to me by Mr. Wheatstone, which of 
itself appears fatal to Mr. Willis’s hypothesis ;—we can 
close the larynx as well during inspiration as during 
expiration!’ I (Dr. Wyllie) have not yet discovered this 
suggestion in Mr. Willis’s own writings, but it is evident 
that he (Mr. Wheatstone) has never thought of the true 
cords as preventing the entrance of air, otherwise 
Mayo’s criticism would not have been offered.” Now 
let us look at the matter scientifically but in unscientific 
language. Sound is the result of conflict ; if I whifile 





a stick in water, or let a strang string whiffle in air, 
sound ensues. If a solid opposes a stream of air ora 
stream of water in flow, sound again ensues: the 
breakers to the sailor tell the rocky shore, the ripple in 
the stream tell of the boulders that cause the backward 
push. The whole question then in this is, ‘‘Is there a 
backward push, and if there is what makes it?” Broadly 
speaking, stringed instruments may be compared to the 
action of waves in a lake, while wind instruments 
resemble resistance in a flowing stream. A cornfield 
with its waving ears of grain moving under a passing 
breeze, now bowing with yielding power, now springing 
upward by its own elasticity to meet the force that 
bends it, shows the principle of condensation and rare- 
faction constantly at work during sound. Nature has made 
us with a stream of air or breath that responds to the 
beating of the heart, this stream flows with a speed corre- 
sponding to the circumference of the trachea. Running 
and hard physical work accelerate the speed of the heart, 
and this forces a quicker flow in the breath in order to 
decarbonize the blood which is then more rapidly pro- 
pelled through the lungs. Sound arising from friction 
results, and we are said to “ pant.” Now let us take the 
physical form of the larynx and consider its lower part. 

If a stream of air (expiration) travelling up a pipe 
in the direction of B to A comes 
in contact with a contraction of 
the pipe, narrowing in the diree- 
tion towards the fissure at A, 
the pressure below will distribute 
force in the outward directions 
C C-—upward and outward pres- 
sure, a principle acting from the 
mediint line. Now, if the con- 
traction is held by will-foree 
then we have a physical law in 
conflict with the mind; this conflict, this struggle, is 
the main cause of our modern ‘ vibrato.” Either the 
voice yields to the upward pressure and becomes rapidly 
enfeebled, or there is eternal war. 

Now let us take the physical form of the larynx 
with the ventricles of Morgagni and the false cords. 
If I close the false cords the upward pressure from B 
to A fills D and D, which become inflated, 
puffed out, and the air within becomes 
condensed as the pressure from below B 
is increased ; just similar to aman shutting 
his nose and mouth and gradually pressing 
from his chest. Ile cannot help himself; 
his cheeks are sure to puff out, and puffed 
out, his brain, i.e, his mind, is enlisted by A 
the tension of the nerves which the air 
presses upon. Well, the caverns D D 
being filled with condensed air and yield- 
ing to the uttermost limit of their elasticity, B 
bulge upwards, and the direction of the 
caverns being upward—being in the diree- 
tion of the stream—the pressure exerted upwards through 
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the walls is in the direction of the mediant line X, 
thereby contracting the fissure at C. If Professor 
Stork will make an artificial larynx, with ventricles of 
an elastic substance, capable of yielding a little to 
pressed air within them, and then with condensed air 
below loose a little the parts analogous to the fulse 
cords, so that the fissure between them shall be so small 
that a condensed condition of the air can be sustained, 
I think he will find with his experiments with smoke a 
somewhat different result to that which he hitherto 
obtained, but the ventricles must be inflated before the 
stream begins to flow. In treating with the relativity 
of breath to the passage through which it flows we are 
not treating as though it were the water of a straight 
canal, but the flow of a stream influenced by the varying 
conditions of resistance. 

Mr. Ruskin hit on something analagous in the river’s 
flow. He remarks that pools are found at bends of 
streams, ‘“‘and in rather wide parts of them, with the 
accompanying condition of slow circular motion in the 
water; and also, mostly under steep banks ;” and he 
concludes his observations by the following problem in 
natural physics : ‘‘ How are any of the pools kept clear 
in a stream that carries shingle? There is some power 
the water has got of lifting it out of the deeps hitherto 
unexplained—unthought of. Coming down the rapid 
in a rage, it drops the stones, and leaves them behind ; 
coming to the deep hole, where it seems to have no 
motion, it picks them up, and carries them away in its 
pocket. Explain that.’’* 

But one fact capable of personal test is worth any 
quantity of argument ; so, if the reader holds his breath, 
in his chest as he may think, and then presses hard 
with the chest muscles, still holding ‘the breath, he 
will find the larynx rise, and he will find that he eannot 
let the air escape without letting the larynx drop 
from that position. Im other words, he has trans- 
ferred from his mind to a quite natural physical law 
independent of it the power that shut the door 
and imprisoned the air below. His mind has to. act 
to undo the natural resistance. Why should we make 
voice a question of personal work, when the voice under 
certain physical conditions will act for us automatically ? 
And this brings me to the low larynx theory. The 
teachers of this modern fallacy are of course unscientific 
men, and nature has tricked them into error in this 
wise: People although formed on one model have each 
personal variations therefrom, in order to secure the 
individuality of each. Now as the bronchi stand in 
relation to the trachea, so the drag of inspiration varies ; 
and many persons, especially broad-shouldered ones, 
find that to inspire and hold the breath means to have 
the larynx pulled down, and so they condemn me for 
laying down the irrefutable law, ‘ Fix the larynx at the 
highest elevation for each fundamental note.” If these 
gentlemen will on holding breath condense it by chest 
pressure they will find the larynx gradually blown a 








* « Deucalion.” Part ¥Y. 1878. 


little upward from its low yosition; that is what I 
mean by highest elevation, and when so clevated the 
trachea is smooth in its internal walls. As Dr. Lennox 
Browne says: ‘‘To allow the windpipe to be lax 
during emission of musical sound, is as sensible as it 
would be to make an organ pipe of corrugated instead 
of smooth interior.” 

Any one can see the elasticity of a sheep's trachea, 
and how under resisted pressure at the larynx the rings 
of it widen from each other, and stretch tensely yet 
smoothly the whole circumference. It is this tensity 
that allows so great a recoil, and thereby magnifies 
the volume and intensity of voice. The delusion 
we are taught, and imbibe from our earliest years, 
that a beautiful voice is a phenomenal voice is 
as false as falsity can be. Dr. Wyllie could blow 
out of any pauper’s throat upwards of two octaves. 
Then we conclude that the condensed air in the 
ventricles, held in resistance by the fixed approximated 
false cords, explains the whole phenomena of true 
voice production—with it any thing can be done, with- 
out it nothing. 

If air be transmitted, whether as a silent stream or 
in puffs (sound), at a similar rate to its escape through 
the false cords, the waste of the ooze above is com- 
pensated, and the same conditions as those with which 
we started are kept up. 

The following extract from Professor Stirk’s lecture 
I cannot agree with: ‘We can raise the tone in 
the same artificial larynx with the original tension 
by shortening the vocal cords—by laying the finger 
on a part of the vocal cords. The lecturer showed 
this with an artificial larynx. This kind of shortening 
the vocal cords to raise the tone does not take place 
in the human larynx.” Why not? ‘The pressure 
alluded to on p. 69 produces this, and the late tenor 
Mongini always when fatigued adopted this mechanical 
assistance for high notes. 

Cuartes Lunn. 





BISHOP FRASER ON THE THEATRE. 


In the course of the discussion on amusements at 
the recent Church Congress, the Bishop of Manchester 
said he had had a conversation not long ago with a 
leading director of one of the two Manchester theatres. 
He was speaking to him upon the grave responsibilities 
that the managers of a great theatre incurred in putting 
before the public a piece of the character of “ Pink 
Dominos,” which had, he believed, been denounced by 
every respectable journal in the kingdom as an outrage 
upon morality, but which is still represented, and 
attended by thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
The manager said, * People will have it ;” and then 
he said, “It is so much cheaper to put upon the 
stage.” He asked, ‘* What would you put in its place ?” 
and he (the Bishop) replied, “Why not put upon the 
stage one of Shakespeare's plays ?” ‘“ That,” he said, 
«would not pay.” It seemed to have cost Mr. Charles 
Calvert £3000 to reproduce one of Shakespeare's plays, 
while “ Pink Dominos” could be produced for £40, 
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with the resources of the theatre at command. He | 
said that if it were not for the success of the Christmas 
pantomime, they conld not afford to put upon the 
stage what they did. Now, with regard to the panto- 
mime, a jady wrote to him (the Bishop), asking for his 
advice. She said: “My children come home at 
Christmas, and they expect to be taken to some enter- 
tuinment. IJ have taken them to the theatre to see 
the pantomime, and they enjoyed it very much; but 
for the last two or three years the stage-managers 
have introduced into the pantomime a ballet, and I 
am ashamed to sit in the place and allow my daughters 
to sec it. What am I to do?” The advice he gave 
her was this: “If you would only influence your 
friends, and persuade them to influence all whom they 
could influence, just to stay away from the pantomime 
one single week, till that objectionable ballet is with- 
drawn, if it be objectimable, I think the evil you 
complain of would be cured.” ‘To the women he would 
address a few words, for they could do a great deal in 
this work of purification. If mothers would not allow 
in their homes any man however attractive, any one 
however rich in fortune, however desirable as matched 
for their daughters—men whom they knew were known 
to be of corrupt lives ; if young women would surround 
themselves with that fence which by the blessing and 
power of God's grace modesty could always surround 
iiself with, a powerful influence—almost immeasurable 
in its conseyuences—might be brought to bear upon 
the elevation of society, and he did not think himself 
tliat the theatre would ever be purified till society has 
heen worthily elevated. With regard to the lower 
classes, no doubt their tastes might be a little coarser, 
a little Jess refined, than the tastes of the upper ten 
thousand, but he reiterated his opinion that nothing 
falser was ever uttered than the sentiment of Burke that 
** vice loses half its evil when it loses all its grossness.” 





M. GCUNOD'S “POLYEUCTE.” 


The first performance of M. Gonnod’s new opera, at 
the French Opera House, on Oct. 7, naturally drew to 
M. Halanzier'’s splendid theatre a crowded and brilliant 
audience. The new work is entitled “ Polyeucte ;” it is 
a lyrical tragedy, founded on the play of Corneille, 
which the libretto follows very closely; indeed its 
authors, MM. Jules Barbier and (the late) Michel Carré, 
have in some instances used Corneille’s own language. 
‘The subject is the struggle of the hero Polyeucte, 
who has married the daughter of the Roman Governor 
of Mitylene, between his love for his wife and his 
duly, Iflaving become a convert to Christianity, duty 
ultimately prevails, and his wife, touched at his heroism, 
embraces his faith, and with him is slain by wild beasts 
in the circus. 

Donizetti composed an Italian opera, “ Poliuto,” on 
the same subjcet, and afierwards produced a version in 
French, ‘* Les Martyrs,” produced in Paris in 1840. 
rom this was arranged the Italian Opera “ I Martiri,” 
brought out at Covent Garden in 1852. 

In Corneille’s tragedy there is no change of locality, 
ond many of the events are consequently mere narrative ; 
but in M. Gonnod’s libretto all these are realized, and 
supplemented by processions and dances—notably by 
a grand Pagan lestival—a mythological ballet in which 
representations of Venus, Bellona, Pan, and Baeechus 








are Introduced. ‘The opera is divided into five acts, the 
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last being very short. An instrumental introduction 
takes the place of overture, and the curtain rises on 
Panline’s chamber, in which she appears surrounded 
by her attendants, who form a chorus to Pauline’s 
relation of her dream, an effective scena with harp 
accompaniment. In the next scene, to a striking 
march, Séevére—a former lover of Pauline—enters with 
the Roman legions; he is introduced to Polyeucte by 
the Governor of the city, Félix, the father of Pauline ; 
a quartet follows with chorus, which concludes the act. 
In the next scene, a temple, a kind of hymn is sung 
behind the scenes; and in a striking duet between 
Pauline and Sévere, devotion to Polyeucte is expressed 
both by bis wife and the Roman commander. The 
scene changes to a wild country where the Christians 
assemble to worship, and the baptism of Polyeucie 
takes place. There is here some charming work— 
notably a tenor solo beautifully accompanied, and the 
ecclesiastical and ceremonial! music which is in Gounod’s 
best style, and magnificeatly worked up. In the third 
act Félix prepares to execute the sentence of death 
incurred by all Christians, when Folyeucte resolves to 
avow his religion at the ‘‘ Féte Paienne,” in the Temple 
of Jupiter: he attacks the priests, and demolishes the 
statues of their deities, but is at once overcome and 
made prisoner. In the next act the principal number 
is a duet between Polyeucte and Pauline, who tries to 
induce the abandonment of his religion by the prisoner, 
but in vain. In the fifth act she is herself converted, 
and determines to die with her husband in the Circus 
where the populace are already gathered. On this the 
curtain falls. 

The principal pa: ts were in the hands of Mdlle. Krauss 
(Pauline), M. Salamon (Polyeucte), and M. Lassalle 
(Severe). It would be possible in each ease to have more 
satisfactory exponents, but great credit is due to these 
artists for what they achieved. On the whole the music 
went well, and the success of the opera was unequivocal : 
it has since been p'ayed three nights in a week. The 
mounting of the piece is superb, the scenery magnificent. 
The final scene, with the view of the Circus, is almost 
beyond conception in the wonderful effect produced. 





Onpers have been issued for the restoration of the roof of the 
nave of St. Alban’s Abbey. The works already carried out, exten- 
sive as they have been, were only just executed in time to prevent 
the building becoming a ruin ; and indeed the only wonder is 
that the abbey remained so long standing and was found capable 
of restoration at all. The late Sir Gilbert Scott, as is well known, 
secured the stability of the gigantic central tower, the repair and 
restitution of both transepts, the restoration of the presbytery 
with its aisles, and pieced together with marvellous patience and 
skill the shattered fragments of the base of the shrine of the 
patron saint, and commenced tbe restoration of the long desecrated 
Lady Chapel and the beautiful group of chapels which cluster 
round it. The magistrates have within the last few days signed 
the order for shutting up the passage through the ante-chapel, 
where there has been a right of way since the Reformation. The 
seeond section of the work planned by Sir Gilbert Scott, and nearly 
completed by him, comprises the restoring to their verticality by 
hydraulic pressure of the five westernmost bays of the arcade on 
the south side of the nave, a process of no small engineering 
difficulty, and the arcade was thrust back to its place without crack 
or bulge, and now stands as upright and secure as when it was 
erected by Abbot William of ‘’rumpington, more than 600 years 
since. The sorely dilapidated west front, where once were three 
grand Early English porches, sw mounted by high gables, the work 
of Abbot John de Cella, ealls loudly for restoration, and Sir Gil- 
bert Scott’s most cherished desire in connection with the Abbey 
was its careful restoration according to the original plan. The 
clerk of the works writes that the opening out of these portals 
has furnished, as Sir Gilbeit Scott anticipated, evidence which 
would uid greatly in the work of restoration. 
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THE USES OF A STAGE CENSOR. 


A carefully written and interesting paper under the 
above heading appeared in the Standard of October 8. 
It is a subject which is but little understood, and by 
many the supervision exercised by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s responsible officer is thought to be at best need- 
less, while some think it actually pernicious. Alluding 
to the periodical complaints of the exercise of the 
Licenser’s authority, which occurs so frequently in 
connection with pieces adapted from the lrench, the 
writer says :—There is but one commandment in the 
Decalogue that is a source of unfailing capital to the 
Parisian playwright. Thesame sin, implied or expressed, 
perpetrated already, or with events apparently leading 
up to its perpetration, is ever there. His ingenuity is 
devoted to varying the conditions of the offence, 
inventing new combinations of offenders, placing them 
in novel situations, and illustrating the Nemesis which, 
sooner or later, overtakes the guilty in diverse shapes. 
Somctimes the action of the avenging deity assumes 
the form of langhter-moving satire, sometimes of over- 
whelming tragedy. There are farcical comedies in 
which the unholy conspirator against the peace of 
households is depicted as merely ridiculous, the dupe of 
his own villany, a knave, and, as events turn out, a 
fool into the bargain. There are, on the other hand, 
comedies which are traversed by a vein of very seriotis 
purpose, and which display the consequences of matri- 
monial perfidy in the agonising aspects of lifelong and 
irreparable remorse. . . . Such dramas stand in a rela- 
tion go French audiences and to French society radically 
different from that which it is possible they should 
occupy towards English audiences and English society. 
With few exceptions English actors and actresses 
Jack the jinesse of the French. They are without the 
Parisian art of swiftly and gracefully gliding over 
delicate or dangerous ground. Now, though the 
“situations” in a play should be subordinate to the 
moral, the moral is still one thing and the “ situations” 
another. The real and unavoidable danger when 
English actors are entrusted with the performance of a 
play whose spirit, conception, and situations are 
thoroughly French, is that they should exaggerate the 
* situations” at the expense of the moral. The moral 
from a French point of view may be unexceptionable, 
but the situations are seabreuses, and, acted as such 
dramas are likely to be acted in England, the tempta- 
tion to an English audience to fasten on the “ situa- 
tion” and forget the moral would be irresistible. But 
there are other reasons which cause dramas that are 
perfectly possible, and not glaringly improper, in 
France, to be wholly unadapted to English audiences. 
If the sanctity of the marriage tie is not always 
practically respected in England, and if there is an 
undoubted tendency to assimilate certain conditions of 
English society to French models, the genera) terms on 
which the sexes are associated with each other before 
and after marriage are entirely different on the two 
sides of the Channel. In France flirtation is the com- 
mon successor of marriage; in England it is at least 
considered more appropriate tliat it should precede the 
ceremony. The cavalier servente, the wife’s lover, may 
have an existence in England, but he has not a definite 
status as in France, and the adaptations of French plays, 
in which he figures, to the English stage, are not 
pictures of English society. Finally, the institution of 


a Divorce Court in the one country, and its absence in 
the other, will cause the public of each to regard the 
presentation in a dramatic shape of conjugal treason 
and traitors with very different sentiments. Faithless- 
ness in husbands or wives is not in England, as in 
France, merely a moral sin to be satirised by turning 
the laugh against the betrayer; it is a legal offence, 
and it admits of a legal remedy. It is as sorry to 
jest with this iniquity as with that of the apprentice who 
dips into his master’s till, or the seamp who forges a 
friend’s name. ...... 

Passing on to the restraints on the drama imposed 
in England the writer continues :—The Act of George 
If. was amended in 1843, after an exhaustive report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons, and in 
its amended shape (6th and 7th Victoria) now regulates 
the management of theatres and the production of 
plays. If the English public were able to protect 
itself in these matters, or if English theatrical 
managers could be trusted never to take advantage of 
its defencelessness and folly, then Parliament might be 
petitioned to repeal that Act forthwith. But expe- 
rience shows that managers will not invariably do 
the one, and that the public is not always able to 
accomplish the other. ‘The manager does not always 
bear in mind that many pieces which have succeeded 
in Paris have been mainly patronised by the floating 
population of pleasure-seeking foreigners, of whom 
Paris is always full. Again, theatres are labelled and 
classified in Paris to a degree in which they are not, 
and cannot be, in London. If one goes to the Palais 
Royal, to the Bouffes, the Varictes, one knows in each 
case what to expect. In London, on the other hand, 
the audiences in all our theatres are mixed, not foreign, 
and the most respectable mother and father of a family 
assumes that there is no temple of the drama to which 
they may not safely repair with children and friends. 
Furtker it is the policy of French Governments to 
render the theatre a place of distraction from politics ; 
and so long as the end was gained, the means employed 
were not too minutely inquired into. It is absolutely 
necessary to give, then, due weight to these considera- 
tions, and if they are ignored by managers, they must 
be asserted by those to whom managers are responsible 
—the Lord Chamberlain and the Examiner, as the 
representatives of the Sovereign power of the State. . . 

But if a proof is wanted of the good which is done 
by the institution of an Examiner of Plays, it will be 
found in the manifest mischief which he succeeds in 
checking. If severe critics, alike of the British stage 
and the official censor of the British stage, inveigh 
against the questionably moral rubbish which is 
produced, what would they say on the subject of the 
worse than rubbish which is not produced upon the 
public boards? It may scarely be credited, but it is a 
simple historical fact, that a few years ago a London 
manager was actually making preparation to present 
the Ober Ammergau Passion Play upon the stage of 
his theatre,* and had he not received timely warning 
from the Lord Chamberlain's Office the experiment 
would certainly have been made. Again, early in the 
month of December, 1875, it was announced on a series 
of yellow and black posters, fixed upon every available 
yacant space in the town of Sunderland, that a startling 


* The Passion Play was recently announced to be performed in 





the Royal Aquarium, but the announcement was soon withdrawn. 
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drama of real life was to be produced, founded on 
certain incidents in the life of Heury Wainwright, who 
was then lying in the condemned ce}l under sentence 
of death for the murder of his paramour! It is possible 
that the manager of the Sanderland Theatre was not 
aware that if the Lord Chamberlain considers a play 
contra bonos mores he can “ prohibit it for such time as 
he thinks fit, or absolutely and altogether.” As it 
happened, the title and scope of this performance were 
communicated to the Hxaminer in time, and the 
pestilent drama never disgraced the boards of the 
Sunderland Theatre Royal. 

A tendency to suggestiveness not too delicate, to 
personality, to disloyalty, may be discerned occasion- 
ally in the popular literature of our day. These 
tendencies would run a perfect riot of indecency if the 
stage were subject to no sort of supervision. Theatres 
would then become the scenes of possible émeutes and 
not improbable disturbances; detectives would be 
quartered about in disguise, and English liberty would 
run a risk of grievous abridgment, and the stage itself 
would fall into disrepute. If it is said that the English 
public is at bottom respectable, and may be trusted to 
make its respectability prevail, the answer is that the 
Dramatic Censor helps those respeetable persons to- 
wards a result that they might only achieve with diffi- 
culty after some delay, and after considerable outrage 
to their good taste and moral sense. He is not likely, 
in point of ethical severity, to be much superior to the 
general standard of his time. A Puritanie Censor 
of Plays would be only possible when Puritanism 
is the recognised and ruling influence of the day. 
- « . + + Most theatrical managers—ceertainly all 
respectable managers—would acquiesce in the view 
which has here been presented of the funetions of a 
Stage Censor; would admit that on the whole the 
office could not safely be dispensed with, and would 
allow that the only alternative to its abolition would 
be the acceptance by theatrical managers of the juris- 
diction of Scotland Yard. But if theatres were under 
the same control as music-halls they would in most 
cases become indistinguishable from musiec-halls in 
point of character. 

A few words may be said as to the production of 
French plays upon the English stage, and the laws 
which still govern the Stage Censor in sanctioning their 
production. A very limited number of playgoers in 
London know enough of the French language genuinely 
to enjoy them. The boxes and stalls are filled by an 
exceedingly select public, while the pit and gallery are 
sparsely occupied by hairdressers and cooks. The per- 
formers are French, the language employed is French, 
and if the Examiner of Plays licenses in the original 
language a farce or drama of which he might be slow to 
sanction an English adaptation, he has right and reason 
on his side. ‘The Stage Censor will scarcely err if he 
gives I’rench plays performed in London a kind of 
‘* extra-territorial privilege ’’—if, in fact, he treats the 
stage on which they are presented, as for the time being 
a part of I'rance projected by accident into England. 
The Examiner of Plays who acted in this manner 
would be — an intelligible principle, and could 
easily rebut the charge of a capricious gratification of 
purely personal tastes. 

The writer in the Standard has treated his subject 
exhaustively, and has demonstrated the necessity and 
the advantage of Stage Censorship. It is sometimes 


. 


the fashion to speak of the Examiner as an “‘irrespon- 7 
sible official,” but he is not treated as such. Occa. © 
sionally his control may be irksome to individuals, and 
single instances may occur when the exercise of his 
power will appear harsh or arbitrary, but the common 
sense of the public is generally—we might almost say 
always—in his favour. In the interest of all parties, 
and for the sake equally of Art and Morals, it is desir. 
able that the office should be upheld. 





MALIBRAN AND BUNN. 





The Brighton Guardian of Oct. 16 publishes some ~ 
curious original letters of Malibran to her impresario 
3unn. They are very characteristic, and prove that the 


distinguished artist was a woman of.business, and that © 


she knew it. Here is an extract from one dated May 
6, 1833 ; the original is in French :— 


In reply to what you tell me relative to the rights, which, 
according to you, I do not possess, to sing in any concert given in 
the locality of a theatre, I say that all the judges on the earth, 
whether English, French, Turks, or Chinese, will tell you that I 
have, in accordance with my engagement, the right to sing in any 
or all concert halls—rooms devoted to concerts—no matter in what 
locality they may be situated or built. But this is not a question 
either of rights or of judges. I reply to you in this fashion only 
to make you believe, my dear director, that if you had a hundred 
thousand devils in your body, you would never be a mateh for 
Spanish brains.” 


The following is from a letter four days later : 


“There is yet one thing to re-call to your memory. When I 
set out for London, without receiving the remittance of Mr. 
Rothehild, then I expected to receive in London the first payment 
on the second of May, as is stipulated in my engagement,—that 
condition has not been fulfilled. I attribute the omission to the 
immense occupations the theatre cause you; nevertheless, I am 
not provided with the necessary funds to wait longer. I beg you 
to dispatch to me, as quickly as possible, a draft on the banker with 
whom the first deposit of one thousand pounds has been made. 
Believe, my dear Mr. Bunn, that there is no ill temper on my part, 
still less want of confidence, but truly a distress in the purse. 
There is a complete fall in the public funds of my purse.” 


Though Malibran chooses to ask for money in 
French, she prefers to acknowledge its receipt in plain 
if not grammatical English : 


‘My Dear Mr. Bunn,—In great haste, I answer your note, and 
accuse the receipt of a cheque of £1000 pounds to be paid by Mr. 
Charles Hopkinson, Barton and Co., being the other half of my 
engagement, which was finished the 31st May, 1833. With many 
thanks and compliments. 

‘8th June, 1833. M. F. Mauipran.” 

We must quote two more of Malibran’s English notes, 
which are printed in her own English and cacography. 
They are capital models for singers who may object to 
a “part,” or suffer from sudden indisposition : 

‘My Dear Bunu,—I cannot promise to play the part of Count 
Belino. The music is exceedingly weak, and after the Sonnambula 
Iam not capable of singing baby's music ; however, I don’t say 
positively no, until I have seen both the Wusic and the pice again, 
for it is about eight years that I have not even herd the part: 
therefore, be so good as to send the whole to me, and I shall give 
you a conscientious answer, quite a la MAuiBran.” 





‘“ My Dear Mister Bunn.—I am so horse that I am really afraid 
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not to be able to sing to-night. I tell you this in order to give 
you time to do something to prevent a noise this evening at the 
Theatres. It makes me the most unhappy being in the world. 
Do come and see me; you'll judge by yourself. You know, also, 
that unless it was quite impossible for me to sing I would not give 
it up upon the mere consideration of hurting myself a little. Come 
—_that’s the best way to see the evidence of what I tell you in the 
greatest distress. Marta.” 

The same paper also reprints a Drury Lane playbill 
of June 23, 1836, when Malibran played Amina in the 
“ Sonnambula”” for the benefit of Mons. Duvivier, 
‘nearly her last appearance in opera.” 








THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Somehow or other the Norwich Festival has of late 
years lost something of its importance; and it has 
seemed likely that it would have been entirely dis- 
continued. We should greatly regret this, for many 
enduring musical works—and notably those by Spohr, 
have been first introduced to an English audience at 
Norwich. Spohr has lately been neglected, but his 
Last Judyment,” ‘ Calvary,” and “ Fall of Babylon,” 
will endure, and probably become at some future time 
more popular than they have ever been. Other 
oratorios have been composed specially for the Norwich 
Festival, among them Molique’s ‘ Abraham,” the 
“Joash”” of Silas (1863), Dr. Bexfield’s ‘ Israel 
Ivstored,” and Pierson's ‘‘ Jerusalem” and ‘* Hezekiah.” 
Sir Julius Benedict wrote several works for the Norwich 
Festivals—an Overture to the ‘‘ Tempest,” his ‘“ Un- 
dine,” “ Ceur deLion,” and “ St. Cecilia.” 
Macfarren’s cantata, ‘‘ Outward Bound,” 
written for the Norwich Festival. 

The Festival has been conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict since 1845—when he succeeded the late 
Gresham Professor, Mr. Edward Taylor. At the last 
Festival (1875) Sir Julius, addressing the members of 
the orchestra, intimated that he did not expect to con- 
duct another at Norwich, whether he thought that 
would be the last festival, or that he would not care to 
incur the fatigue, did not clearly appear. However 
this may be, every one rejoiced to welcome Sir Julius 
again to his old post, and the greeting he received from 
the executants when he conducted the full rehearsal 
on the Monday was particularly warm. The instru- 
mental forces under Sir Julius’s command numbered 
seventy players, including thirteen first violins, twelve 
second violins, eight violas, eight violoncellos, an 1 eight 
double-basses), with Mr. Carrodus as cef d’attaque ; the 
chorus comprised 273 voices (seventy seven sopranos, 
forty contraltos, twenty-one altos, sixty-seven tenors, 
and sixty-eight basses). The soloists were Mdme. 
Albani, Misses Catherine Penna and Anna Williams; 
Mdmes. Antoinette Sterling and Trebelli; Messrs. 
Lloyd, Minns, and Shakespeare ; and Messrs. R. Hilton 
and Santley. The position of organist was filled as on 
former occasions by Dr. Bunnett, who so long did the 


Professor 
was also 





Cathedral duty gratuitously, and whose ungracious 
treatment by the Dean is not likely soon to be for- 
gotten. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 15, the festival commenced 
with the inevitable National Anthem, the old hall of 
the Black Friars being well filled with an expectant 
audience. Mr. Lloyd was unfortunately too unwell to 
take the part of Acis in Handel's Serenata, aud con- 
sequently his place was take by Mr. Shakespeare, while 
the music of Damon was sung by Mr. Minns, one of 
the Cathedral staff. Miss Anna Williams was the 
Galatea, and Mr. Santley the Polyphemus. We need 
say nothing as to the execution of the solos, beyond 
awarding a general meed of praise; the choruses went 
exceedingly well. A musical critic has discovered that 
in the staccato passage of ‘* Wretched Lovers,”’ Handel 
depicted the monster Polypheme ‘ bestriding the world 
like a Colossus.” We fancy Handel knew more than the 
writer does of Shakespeare, and the Colossus, and the 
nature of his “ bestriding,” and would not have con- 
verted the brazen wonder of the world into a locomotive. 
The serenata was followed by Haydn's “ Spring,” the 
parts of Jane, Lucas, and Simon being assigned to 
Miss A. Williams, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Hilton. 
The two former acquitted themselves well in the duet 
‘‘O what various charms unfolding,” and Mr. Hilton 
sang the Husbandman’s song heartily and with good 
effect. The chorus-singing here and there would have 
been the better for a little more delicacy, though the 
applause was deservedly frequent; no encores were 
accepted throughout the evening, the consequence 
being that the audience kept their seats till the last. 

On the Wednesday morning Macfarren's “ Joseph” 
was the oratorio. There was a comparatively thin 
audience, a poor compliment to the composer, who it 
was known would be present. Mdme. Albani (for 
whom an apology was made on the ground of cold), 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme. A. Sterling, Mr. Lloyd (who 
had apparently quite recovered), and Mr. Santley were 
the soloists, and one and all acquitted themselves well. 
The band was fairly satisfactory, the chorus hardly so. 
We gave a lengthened notice of this work on its first 
production, and we see no reason to modify the 
opinion we then expressed. There is plenty of evidence 
of the composer's genius and skill, but he finds little 
sympathy in the audience. The fault is in the dreadful 
libretto, in which the ‘goody’ sentiment alternates 
with triteness and platitude. The Times critic says 
‘** Joseph’ is the English oratorio par excellence ’’— 
a poor compliment to the composer, and to other com- 
posers of oratorios. As it stands, it is not a good 
oratorio, and it is but a wretched sermon. Do the 
audience when it is all over feel as much interest in 
Joseph the hero, as they would if Mr. Lloyd had 
simply sung them Méhul’s “Ere Infancy’s bud?” 
Better return to the formal recitative, air, chorus, of 
Handel's librettists, with their trivial words, than fetter 
the musician as in the present instance. Among the 
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numbers which elicited approval we may name the 
song ‘ Love is strong as death,” rendered by Mdme. 
Albani in exquisite style; Mr. E. Lloyd's touching 
song, “ Let us not kill him ;” and Mdme. A. Sterling’s 
‘* Who ever perished being innocent.” The chorus of 
Ishmaclite merchants told well. Mr. Santley’s ‘If I 
forget thee, O Canaan,” and the duet between Mdmes. 
Albani and Sterling, ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord,” 
with chorus of female voices, were quite successful. 
Mdme. Albani’s ‘‘ Hath not God made foolish ?” another 
duet between Mdmes. Albani and Trebelli, ‘‘ The Lord 
sendeth the springs,” deserve special mention, as does 
also the sextet, ‘* Forgive if ye have aught,” whieh 
was encored. Many other numbers were applauded, 
and the reception of the composer when he was led 
on at the end was enthusiastic. 

The oratorio was followed by Mozart's First Mass 
in C, the solos by Miss Williams, Mdme. Trebelli, 
Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Hilton. There were one 
or two hitches, but on the whole the Mass went well. 

The evening concert was of a popular charaster, and 
St. Andrew's [all was crowded. The first’part opened 
with Mozart’s Symphony in E flat; followed by the 
aria, ‘* Keco ridente,” from ‘Jl Barbiere,” by Mr. 
Shakespeare. Miss A. Williams sang Weber's “ Softly 
sighs,” and was encored, Other items in the first part 
were, * Wake, my own Giselle,” “ Nigit Dancers,” Mr. 
K. Lioyd; “The better Land” (Cowen), Mdme. 
Sterling; ‘Thou’rt parting hence” (Sullivan), Mr. 
Santley ; fantasia, violin, on the March in Rossini’s 
“ Othello,” Mr. Carrodus ; “ My Mother's Song” (W, 
Ganz), Mdme. Trebelli; part-song, “ Autumn” (Dr. 
Bunnett), a very charming composition, and exceed- 
ingly well received; Huneral March of a Marionette 
(Gounod); and Pinsuti’s quartet, “ Ieantastorie.” In 
the second part, the overture to ‘* S:miramide,” and the 
March from the “ I’rophete” were the instrumental 
pieces, the latter making av excellent finish to what 
the audience found a most enjoyable concert; the 
vocal numbers being a duet, ** Una notte a Venezia,” 
Mdme. Trebelli and Mr. Lloyd; Polaeca from “ Puri- 
tani,”” Mdme. Albani; ** Maid of Athens,” Mr. Santley; 
“Caller Herrin’,” Mdme. Sterling; ‘‘ Guten Abend, 
gut Nacht,’’ Mdme. Albani; ‘* The Two Stars,’ Mr. 
Lloyd; chanson Espagnole, ‘‘ L'Amour est un Oiseau,” 
Mdme. Trebelli; and Pinsuti’s part-song, ‘In this 
hour of softened splendour.”’ 

The performance of Mendelssohn's “ Flijak” on 
Oct. 17 drew a very large audience. The music of the 
Prophet could not be in better hands than those of Mr. 
Santley. He was in exeellent voice, and did his best 
in every way, we need not say with what result. Equal 
praise may be given to Mr. Lloyd, whose rendering of 
the airs “If with all your hearts ” and “ Then shall the 
righteous shine forth,” could hardly be surpassed for 
genuine feeling and artistic excellence. The recitatives 
assigned to him were also delivered with his usual care 
and impressiveness. The rest of the tenor music was 
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allotted to Mr. Shakespeare, a painstaking and con. | 
scientious artist, whose voice compensates for its want | 
of power by its sweetness. The chief soprano part was | 
intrusted to Mdme. Albani, whose delivery of the | 
‘* Hear ye, Israel,” merited unreserved eulogy. In the 7 
Sanctus, too, her voice told magnificently. The rest of | 
the soprano music was divided between Miss Anna 
Williams and Miss Catherine Penna. The contralto 
tusi¢c was allotted to Mdmes. Trebelli and Antoinette 
Sterling ; the former especially distinguished herself in 7 
the ‘* Woe unto them,”’ and the latter in ‘ O rest in the 
Lord.” Among other numbers may be specially noticed © 
the duet, ‘‘ Lord, bow Thine ear,” by Miss Penna and 
Mdme. Trebelli ; the quartet, ‘Cast thy burden upon | 
the Lord,” sung by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme, | 
Trebelli, Messrs. Shakespeare and Hilton ; and the un. © 
accompanied trio, “‘ Lift thine eyes,” by Mdme. Albani, | 
Miss Williams, and Mdme. Sterling. 

In the choruses the Norfolk singers were very good | 
throughout, and showed themselves capable of observing 
the nicest gradations of light aud shade. The Baal invo- | 


cations, the ‘ Thanks be to God,” and “Be not afraid,” | 4 


were delivered with all the power and majesty these 
choruses demand. The band also left nothing to desire ; 
evidently the oratorio was known by heart. Taken 
altogether the “ Mlijak” day was most satisfactory anda 
credit to all concerned. 

The program of the “Grand Operatic Concert” in | 
the evening was not distinguished by novelties. The 
first piece was the glorious symphony of Beethoven in 
D major, the second of the nine works by the same 
author, which are equally unapproached and unap- 
proachable. It was admirably played, and the audieuce | 
listened to it with commendable gravity, although some | 
of them were anxious for the operatic portion of the 
concert. The one novelty was the new overture by Sir 
Julius Benedict, intended for an opera founded upon 
Heinrich Kleist’s ‘‘ Katchen von Heilbronn.” It is full 
of vigour, spirit, and marked character, and if its 
promise be borne out in the completed opera, a work 
equal to any thing Sir Julius has hitherto produced 
will be added to the list of his successful efforts for the 
stage. Considering that the overture was strange to 
the band it was very well played, and the andience 
were so pleased that it was encored with acclamation. 
Other instrumental pieces were ‘‘ Adagio and Rondo in 
A flat” for pianoforte, composed by Sir Julius Benedict, 
well played by Mr. Kingston Rudd; a posthumous 
duet by Mendelssohn for clarionet and corno de bassetto 
(Messrs. Lazarus and Maycock), an excerpt from 
Wagner's ‘ Siegfried”—Déer Feuerzauber,” and the 
Grand March from Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” which 
concluded the concert. The vocal numbers were 
mostly the stock-pieces of their executants, and call 
for no special notice. The audience were delighted 
with Albani and Trebelli as a matter of course in 
their operatic successes ; and “* The Lost Chord,” pro- 
duced the usual effect when sung by Mdme. A. Sterling. 
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A new air by Mr. J. A. Harcourt, a local musician, has 
considerable merit, and was well sung by Miss Penna. 
Coward's part-song ‘‘ Take the banner,” well given by 
the Festival choir, was a welcome addition as well 
as a relief. 

The last morning of the festival was devoted, as has 
been the custom at very many of these musical gather- 
ings, to the production of Handel's * Messiah.” This 
work wherever it is produced is sure todraw a 
large audience, and the present occasion was no excep- 
tiontotherule. The leading singers, with the exception 
of Mr. Edward Lloyd, took part in the performance, and 
Mr. Lloyd found a very good substitute in Mr. Shake- 
speare. Mdme. Albani, who had been ailing since the 
commencement of the Festival, roused herself for the 
occasion, and to her the principal soprano airs were 
assigned. ‘* How beautiful are the feet ” was sung by 
Miss Anna Williams. The contralto music was 
divided between Mdmes. Trebelli and Antoinette Ster- 
ling; and to Mr. Santley and to Mr. Hilton were 
allotted the bass recitatives and songs, the former 
creating a deep impression in ‘* Why do the nations ?” 
and ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” in which the trumpet 
part was of course played by Mr. Harper. The choruses 
from first to last were well given, and Sir Julius 
Benedict, and those who worked under his direction, 
may be congratulated upon a remarkably fine per- 
formance of the great oratorio. 

It was originally intended to close the festival 
with the ‘ Messiah,” but at the last moment, at 
the desire of the Mayor and Sheriff of Norwich 
(who both contributed a handsome donation for the 
purpose), an extra ballad concert was arranged for the 
evening. The principal singers who remained for the 
purpose were Mdme. Sterling, Miss Williams, Miss 
Penna, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Minns, and Mr. Hilton. 
The tickets for this concert were disposed of at popular 
prices, and the result was that there was a very ful] 
attendance, the public evidently fully appreciating the 
innovation. The program was, of course, a miscella- 
neous one, but most of the items had been previously 
given during the week. Sir Julius Benedict again 
conducted, and everything passed off well. 

The nineteenth festival of Norfolk and Norwich has 
been a success. The receipts amount to £3921, 
against £3812 realized in 1875. We may therefore 
expect another festival in 1881. 

The chorus presented to Mr. Harcourt a marble 
clock, and to Dr. Bunnett an épergne, in recognition 
of their services. The amount realized by the Festival 
proper was £3746, to which must be added about £175, 
the proceeds of the extra ballad concert. 








A monument has been placed upon the tomb of Charles 
Mathews, in Kensal Green Cemetery. It bears the inscription, 
“ Sacred to the memory of Charles James Mathews. Born Dec. 
26th, 1803. Died June 24th, 1878. Aged 74. ‘O Bliss! When 
all in circie drawn about him. Heart and ear were fed to hear 
him. How good! howkind! and he is gone.’—In Memoriam.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Organs and Organists in Parish Churches. 

C. A. Brew, M.A., Oxon. 
1878. 

This is w timely and useful book: whether it is 
likely to prove satisfactory to incumbents and church- 
wardens, we do not care to inquire ; to the organist it 
points out his negative position in all matters where 
his wishes can possibly clash with those of the clergy. 
It is well for the organist that he should know this ; 
for except in rare cases he may obtain by the exercise 
of tact and courtesy all the freedom and all the 
influence he can desire. His legal status with respect 
to the Church is absolutely ni/, and if he can recognise 
this, he will not be so ready to knock his head against 
every post which his clerical superior may set up. ‘The 
author attempts to lay before organists, incumbents, 
and other parties concerned, a plain statement of the 
law relating to the position of organists of parish 
churches, and to their rights and duties in connection 
therewith. Cathedral and collegiate churches have 
not been dealt with. ‘These institutions are so fenced 
about with their own charters and customs, that the 
organists attached to them are practically a class by 
themselves. ‘The work is divided into two parts; the 
first treating of the ecclesiastical law, under which the 
organist derives no privilege or status whatever; the 
second dealing with common law, and with the recipro- 
cal rights and remedies possessed by the organist and 
by the party engaging him, in case the terms of a 
contract for hire and service, express or implied, 
written or verbal, are violated. None of these rights 
attach to the organist as such: he has them in common 
with all persons who contract to give their services for 
a consideration. ‘The law is well and plainly stated, 
and admirably illustrated; the cases cited often fur- 
nishing very interesting reading apart from their legal 
bearing. ‘There is a good index, so that any peculiar 
point can be easily reached. From the ‘ summary of 
rights ” at the end of the book, we quote the organist’s 
disabilities, which are thus set forth :— 


By WittiaM 


Loudon: Reeves. 


“An organist is not known to ecclesiastical law; and as the 
parish are not bound to provide or use an organ, so they cannot 
be compelled to engage or pay an organist. 

“An organist, when elected, has no greater (ecclesiastically) 
legal rights than any ordinary parishioner. 

“ He cannot enter the chureh between the services without the 
incumbent's permission, nor can he use the organ between the 
services for any purpose whatever, without the consent of the 
churchwardens. 

“ During the service he must obey the directions of the incum- 
bent, both as to the music to be performed, and the manner of its 
performance, and if requested to do so by the incumbent, he must 
allow any one else the incumbent may choose to accompany the 
service. 

The incumbent's authority extends to voluntaries, before and 
after service.” 


For his rights and powers we must refer to the book 
itself, which every organist ought to possess, and to 
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study: he cannot fail to profit by the author's judicious 
advice. 

The notices of the “ Three Years’ System,” which, 
started by Cramers fourteen years ago, has assumed 
enormous proportions, is useful as containing all that 
is known of the legal decisions of matters of dispute in 
relation to it. It is satisfactory to know that the law 
here seems to be in accord with common sense. 





Musical Theory. By Joun Curwen. Book III. 
Musical orm. London: Tonic Sol-fa Agency. 
1878. 

We do not remember to have seen the first two parts 
of this work, of which we receive the third on the eve 
of our going to press, so that we have little time to 
devote to its consideration. As we have often stated, 
we are no admirers of the Tonic Sol-fa notation or 
of its peculiar nomenclature ; and the movements of 
Haydn, Handel, &c., which are here printed in that 
notation, are sufficient to convert a musician’s dislike 
into absolute horror. Neither can we believe that the 
symbols of the Tonic Sol-fa can convey to those most 
intimate with them any notion at sight of these com- 
positicns, compared to that obtained from the old 
staves at a glance. The ‘symmetry of a score” is 
certainly not to be appreciated by any one who is 
merely a Tonic sol-faist, though practically we suppose 
every one who has reached a certain proficiency makes 
acquaintance—sub rosd, it may be, and with a sense of 
shame—with the old notation. On the other hand 
(and we gladly award the credit, though Mr. Curwen 
dubs us hostile and unwilling witnesses) the pianist 
who plays a sonata of Haydn's from the letter notation 
must know something—-a great deal—about the design 
and structure of the composition before he plays it; 
while plenty of the two-stave pianists will play it 
through without the slightest appreciation of its form, 
its rhythm, its modulations,—indeed of all that makes 
it music. In this book all the illustrations are printed 
in both notations. Leaving the symbols, we can only 
stop to allude to the symmetrical and systematic ar- 
rangements of the subjects discussed in the book; to 
the excellent way in which essential principles and 
facts are prominently put forward; and to the interest- 
ing comments and elucidations which supplement the 
main definitions. It would almost seem that while 
National Training Schools, and Education Committees, 
and Academies and Colleges—aspiring to confer high 
and intellectual musical education—are pottering about 
first principles, and are still literally in limine, Messrs. 
Curwen and Co., in a quiet and unpretentious manner, 
with careful organization, steady and energetic effort, 
commercial prudence, and general tact, have—conxe 1N 
anv pone IT. But it cannot be. It is a dream—a 
nightmare. 

Still these Tonic Sol-faists are terrible fellows, and 
we shall have more to say of them anon. 











Social Notes; Concerning Social Reforms, Social Re- 
quirements, Social Progress. Editor—S8. C. Hatt, 
¥.S.A., Barrister-at Luw. Volume I. March— 
August. 1878. 


We are glad to see the first half-yearly volume of | 


this most useful and interesting serial, which has 


attained such « position as it were per saltun, that we | 


wonder why it did not come into being years and years 
ago. We have had occasion to speak highly of it on 
its periodical appearance, and haye extracted occasion- 


ally from its columns: it forms a mirror of the opinions 


of very many highly cultivated minds on the social 
requirements of the day. Not the least recom- 
mendation is, that divergent or even opposite views of a 
subject are put forth by those who hold them: the 
only test being that their publication and discussion 
will tend to the general welfare cf humanity. There 
is nothing dry, but every page is entertaining, and 
full of sympathy for the good and true. Preserved 
at the end of each number are some curious and 
interesting advertisements of next of kin wanted, 
unclaimed dividends, &c. Curiously enough, the first 
advertisement on page 384 is for the last place of abode 
of Joseph Adey {Ady, we think, he spelt his name} 
‘‘ unclaimed money agent,” who died between the years 
1848 and 1855. He used to advertise very largely for 


the owners of unclaimed money, offering to communi. | 


cate for a consideration the knowledge he possessed. 
Joseph was a Quaker, or at any rate dressed like one: 
the information he gave was not always found worth his 
fee, and he in consequence frequently appeared at the 
police-courts. Joseph had faith in himself, and was 
rarely convicted. If not ‘‘ more sinned against than 


sinning,” let us hope that he was not so bad as some | 
thought him, or that he repented of the evil he had 


done. It is but a good word for an unknown grave, 
which can harm no one. 





Catechism of the Rudiments of Harmony and Thorough 
Bass. By J. A. Hamitton. 


Key to Ditto. London: R. Cocks and Co. 


Catechism of Class-Singing for the Many. By Josuru 
Warren. Same publishers. 


The above are only “‘ new publications ” in the sense 
of being new editions. The works themselves are very 
old; one of them is marked “ Fifty-sixth Edition.” 
Considering the number of new lights we have had on 
musical subjects—new ideas, new methods, new systems 
—it says much for the old workers that their views 
have endured so long, and that they continue to grow 
and flourish despite the tangled undergrowth with 
which they are surrounded. We need say nothing of 
the intrinsic value of these little hand-books, which was 
assured on their first publication, and which does not 
appear to have declined notwithstanding the rivalry 
they have had to encounter. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 





On Saturday evening, Oct. 19, the winter season at 
Her Majesty’s opened with Beethoven's ‘“ lidelio ”—a 
magnificent work and a good test of the capacities 
of an operatic company. ‘The house, well filled 
throughout, was crowded in the cheaper portions, and 
a representation little inferior to those of the regular 
season pleased the enthusiastic audience. The cast 
differed from the former one in the substitution of 
Signor Rota and M. Candidus for Signori Galassi and 
Lettini ; the parts of Marcellina and Jacquino remain 
in the hands of Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor 
Rinaldini, who have filled them so long a time and so 
satisfactorily. Herr Behrens, who made his début in 
England as Rocco when Mdlle. Titiens was the Leonora, 
still represents the gaoler, and Mdme. Pappenheim 
sustains the part of the heroine. The lady was by 
no means in good voice, and Herr Behrens displayed 
a tendency to sing flat. The superb quartet in canon, 
“Jl corce la mia fe,” was, however, warmly encored. 
The soprano’s invocation to Hope was very effective, 
and in the dramatic dungeon scene, where Leonora 
reveals her identity and preserves her husband's life, 
Mdme. Pappenheim acted and sung with great fervour. 
The début of M. Candidus, who we believe hails from the 
other side of the Atlantic, is an event of importance, 
for he has an excellent voice, and a skilful method of 
employing it. His register is extensive, and his rich 
tones are delivered with smoothness and absence of 
effort. The recitative, “‘O, quale oscurita,” and air, 
‘‘Qual voce,” so extremely trying to the majority of 
Florestanos, were executed by M. Candidus with ease ; 
and he imparted great dramatic power to the scena. 
The duet, ‘‘ Destin ormai felice,” was rendered with spirit 
and feeling by the tenor and Mdme. Pappenheim. What 
M. Candidus can do as an actor has yet to be seen, for 
Florestano makes little demand on histrionic powers. 
As a singer, however, there will be little difference of 
opinion, and as to the quality of his voice none. Signor 
Rota sang the “ Ah, vendicar potré,” with conscientious 
care, and Herr Behrens was a satisfactory Rocco. The 
chorus of prisoners, ‘‘Ah, che piacer,”’ was capably 
sung. Signor Li Calsi has under him a highly efficient 
orchestra, and warm applause rendered necessary a 
repetition of the ‘“‘ Leonora” overture (No. 3), which 
was played as usual between the first and second 
acts. 

** Rigoletto” was given on Oct 21 with Signor Men- 
dioroz in the title-part. The cast included Malle, 
Valleria, Mdme. Trebelli, Signor Gillandi, and Herr 
Behrens, 

** Faust” was played on Oct. 22, when all the artists 
who sang had filled their parts during the season proper. 
In some particulars, as, for instance, the parts of 
Mephistofele and Siebel filled by Signor Rota and 
Mdme. Trebelli, it is not easy to suggest an improve- 
ment. As the hero of the drama, Signor Gillandi is 
hardly so satisfactory, but he uses his voice expressively, 
and acts with intelligence. Mdme. Crosmond improves 
in her rendering of Margherita, both in singing and 
acting, and she fulfilled her task on the whole very 
creditably. The Valentino was Signor Mendioroz, who 
acted with spirit and delivered his music well. ‘Dio 
possente” was omitted. The opera was warmly 
appreciated by a critical audience. 

The production of Bizet’s “ Carmen” on Oct. 23 





attracted au audience which did not leave a seat vacant. 
A new interest attached to the performance by reason 
of the fact that Mdme. Trebelii succeeded Male. Hauk 
as Carmen. As regards the execution of the music both 
Carmens are well-nigh irreproachable, though when 
the subject of beauty and charm of voice has to be 
considered the greatest admirer of the soprano will 
hardly maintain that her voice equals Mdme. Trebelli's 
perfect tones. Both, too, interpret the character with 
exceptional skill, but Mdme. ‘Trebelli does not exhibit 
the dashing and ruthless waywardness of Mdlle. Hauk. 
Signor Runcio’s Don José has certainly gained in power 
both vocally and dramatically. Mdme. Valleria is still 
the Michdela ; Signor Mendioroz is now the [scanillo 
in place of Signor del Puente, and gives, as we mighit 
expect, an excellent representation of the Toreador, 
and Mdme. Bauermeister has the part of Payuita. 
On Oct. 24 ‘ Fidelio” was repeated, and ou the 
following evening “ Don Giovanni,” the chief characters 
thus allotted: Don Ottaviv, Signor Gillandi; Jon 
Giovanni, Signor Mendioroz ; Leporello, Herr Behrens ; 


Il Commendatore, Signor Roveri; Masetto, Signor 
Zoboli; Donna Anna, Mdme. Pappenheim; Donna 


Elvira, Mdile. Alwina Valleria; and Zerlina, Mdme. 
Trebelli. Tho minuet was danced by Mdlle. Caroline 
Monti and Mdlle. Adelaide Monti. 

“« Carmen” was repeated on Oct. 26 and 29. 

On Oct. 28 Weber's “ Der I’reischutz ” was produced 
with the following cast :—Nodolfo, Signor Gillandi; 
Caspar, Herr Behrens; Ailiano, Signor Beleampo ; 
Kuno, Signor Zoboli; Oltocur, Signor Rinaldini ; 
Hermit, Signor Roveri ; Annetta, Malle. Bauermeister ; 
and Agata, Mdme. Eugenie Pappenheim. ‘Tie last- 
named is the successor of ‘Titiens, and it is well 
to refrain from making comparisons ; Mdme. Pappen- 
heim gives a good rendering of the character, and it 
is one of her most legimate impersonations. Malle. 
Bauermeister made a delightful Anneti, singing and 
acting with brilliancy and ease. Signor Gillandi sang 
the music of Modolf fairly well; Herr Behrens was 
rather too heavy for Caspar; and Signor Belcampo 
was uncertain in his intonation. ‘The Auno might 
have been worse. ‘Tha audience appeared perfectly 
well satisfied. On Oct. 80 “ /uust” was repeated with 
the same cast as before; and on Oct. 31 “ La Sonnam- 
bula’””’ was announced, in which Mdlle. Marie Marimon 
was to make her first appearance this season. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Mr. Carter's choir commenced their season at the 
Royal Albert Hall, on Oct. 24, with ILaydn’'s ‘* Creation.” 
The soloists were Mdme. Lemmeus-Sherrington, Messrs. 
W. H. Cummings and Wadmore, who sang in their 
usual excellent style. The choruses also generally went 
well. ‘The “Creation” is to be followed by sacred 
selections from Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 
Rossini on Dec. 19; ** Messiah,” Jan. 2; and “ Llijah,” 
Feb. 6. “National” concerts will be given on St. 
Andrew's Day, St. David's Day, St. Patrick's Day, 
and St. George’s Day. The artists engaged are Mdmes. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Edith Wynne, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdmes. Patey and Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. W. H. 


Cummings, Signor Brocolini, Signor Foli, and Mr, 
Wadmore. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 


Payable in Advance, 
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Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, High Housorn, W.C. 
Acents ror tHe City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fueer Sz., E.C. 
Tug TRADE MAY ALSO Be SUPPLIED BY HAYES, 17, HennieTra Strest, Covent 


Garvan; SCRUTTON, 11, Lirtte MartBorovuGa Street. 





DEATH. 


On Sept. 28, at Kennet Road, Harrow Road, after a long illness, Wa.trser 
Heumiraac™, organist of the Lock Chapel. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.—It is an old story—dissipation, speculation, starvation. 

Ovip.—You will find all the information you require—and a great deal more— 
in Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden Time.” 

Cuonisrer.—As we cannot tell from your letter whether you are one of 
Var ham’s ‘dear little souls,” or an old “ chorister with a squeaking pipe,” as 
portrayed vy Lesage, we cannot answer your questions, If the former, ask 
your master; in the other case you cap surely find out tor yourself. 


Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—_—— 


*," Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1878. 


THE PROHIBITED PLAY. 





Mr. Arthur Matthison has published his play entitled 
“© 4 Ialse Step,” and dedicated it “‘to the true Censor of 
the British stage, the British Public.” If the publica- 
tion be any satisfaction to the author, the Examiner of 
Plays certainly has no cause for complaint. Mr. 
Matthison’s adaptation of “ Les Lionnes Pauvres” is 
undoubtedly clever, his plot is ingenious and well 
developed, the ‘ situations” are well contrived and 
telling, the dialogue pungent and witty. In addition 
to all this, there is a moral inculcated at the end, 
showing that the circumstances which have afforded so 
much amusement are all very wrong, and that false- 
hood and vice—even in connexion with breaches of the 
Seventh Commandment—are not good in themselves 
and are not likely to benefit those who indulge in them. 
But the “ situations,” and the vicious propensities, and 





eguivogue are in the same ratio to the “moral” 








as Falstaff's sack to his ha’p’orth of bread. Mr, 
Matthison states his case in the Preface as follows :— 
‘© A piece of mine entitled ‘ A. J’alse Step’ was in pre- 
paration at the Court Theatre, but has been proscribed 
by the Lord Chamberlain. I adapted it from ‘ Les 
Lionnes Pauvres,’ by Emile Augier, played in Paris, 
some years ago, with great success. The Examiner of 
Plays ‘ feeling compelled, in the responsible exercise of 
a public duty, to reject the play,’ characterises it as 
‘profoundly moral in its ultimate purpose,’ but fears that 
‘if presented to a mixed English audience it would give 
much offence, and would scarcely be accepted as a 
satire on the prevailing manners and customs of English 
society ’"—by the way, ‘satire’ is not the mot of ‘ Les 
Lionnes Pauvres,’ it is condemnation. The Examiner 
further thinks that ‘the public and their critical guides 
would exclaim at the “situations” and say that the 
moral of the piece was only fit to be taught in the 
Divorce Court.’ He adds, in his letter to me, ‘It is 
not without reluctance and regret that I find myself 
obliged to reject a piece which has so much merit in it 
as your version of Augier’s fine and powerful play.’ ” 
The Examiner was indeed most kind and considerate ; 
he evidently felt for his author-victim as Izauk Walton 
felt for the worm he was impaling. Probably his 
courtesy made the official prohibition more hard to 
bear, and rendered Mr. Matthison’s sense of ill-usage 
all the more keen. And so we have his appeal to the 
public. If Mr. Matthison desires to prove that a moral 
may be deduced from his play (which nobody denied) 
he has succeeded : if he wishes to show that equally or 
more objectionable plays have been licensed, we may 
take it for granted. But he has certainly not proved 
that ‘4 alse Step” was a desirable piece to be 
represented, or even a harmless one; and if he insists 
that it is, the public—notwithstanding their blindness 
and prejudice—will certainly be against him. The 
hardship in Mr. Matthison’s case is not that his play 
was prohibited, but that he could not tell beforehand 
whether it would be licensed or not. And this points 
to the necessity of the Examiner being more stringent 
instead of more lax in his requirements. A divorce 
case reported in the Times is not considered ‘ family” 
reading ; and the representation of kindred “ situa- 
tions” on the stage is certainly not to be excused 
by a “moral” in the shape of a “tag,” when 
these situations have been illustrated and exag- 
gerated as far as possible. No one can be the 
better for acquiring such visual familiarity with vice: 
to the young the mischief may be great and asting, 
the countenance afforded to such representations by 
their elders being a very bad feature. Of course crime 
of some kind forms the groundwork of many excellent 
dramas, and a murder or a robbery is often the 
striking ‘‘situation.”” But even the ‘Jack Sheppard” 
school of drama is condemned, and rightly, as making 
vice attractive to certain minds. But there is no 
analogy between the representation of a murder— 
which people do not commit for the love of the 
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thing, and the illustrations of pleasant vices forming 
the staple of certain French pieces which from time to 
time are adapted to our own stage. It is by no means 
desirable that offences against the Seventh Command- 
ment should be treated as subjects for merriment, 
more especially when the piece depicts the manners of 
our own day. That if such jokes be forbidden, the 
number of plays ‘‘ adapted from the French” will be 
greatly reduced, we regard as by no means an evil: 
our English dramatists will simply have to invent their 
own plots instead of taking them at secondhand. We 
trust the Examiner will draw a well-defined line of 
restriction, and will firmly adhere to his prohibition of 
indelicate allusions and suggestive situations. If we 
get rid of these, we can dispense very well with the 
“moral.” It is a patent fact that the attractiveness of 
some pieces depends not on skilful plot, or clever im. 
personation, but simply on their «‘ naughtiness ’’—the 
mild word which often designates the artful practices 
of the greatest enemy of woman's purity and of the 
sanctity of home. In the certainty that indelicacy will 
no longer be tolerated on the stage, Mr. Matthison 
may lose his sense of ill-usage, and not regret that in 
his case the prohibition has affected one of the least 
objectionable pieces of the kind. ‘ A False Step” wili 
be an excellent point of departure; and we may hope 
that as this has been forbidden, there will be no 
attempt to foist on the public the grosser representa- 
tions of French manners, in which the “situations” are 
far more offensive, and which can convey no “ moral ”’ 
but immorality. 








ELEMENTARY MUSIC TEACHING. 


Sir George Bowyer has been writing to the J'imes 
ccncerning the musical education grant, especially as 
regards the teaching music in elementary schools. 
Sir George is a good advocate, but his knowledge of 
his subject is by no means profound ; he ridicules the 
idea of attempting to give a musical education to the 
unmusical, and sifting the material in the hope of 
turning up a Great Tenor, or a few Light Sopranos, 
or one or two Burlybumbos who can ape Santley’s 
high G, or sing down to a dowle D. It is the old 
search for a needle in a bottle of hay: hard to find— 
worthless when hunted down. If you get the raw 
material it is as difficult to create a singer as it is to 
elaburate a “popular” song from the most extensive 
repertory of notes and chords. 

We certainly spend too much money in trying to 
teach everybody to sing; and we hardly get adequate 
returns for the expenditure. The only mode of im- 
provement seems to be to spend more money, and odd 
devices are resorted to for that end. Mr. Hullah is to 
be despatched to the Continent to inspect informally no 
end of elementary schools there, that he may be better 
qualified for his duties here on his return. No one will 
begrudge Mr. Hullah his pleasant trip, nor his renewal 





of old acquaintances, nor his interchange of ideas with 
the citizens of a larger world than his own; but is it 
necessary or advisable always to keep cheap musical 
education in a tentative state: shall we never learn 
how to teach the diatonic scale? If the continental 
trip is not final, are we to send to China for new light, 
or interview the King of Dahomey and Shere Ali in the 
interests of the “ fixed do"? 

Sir George Bowyer’s statements were not thought 
quite unanswerable, and a dozen correspondents, 
including a ‘Hampshire clergyman’s wife,” have 
sought to ridicule or refute him. But still Sir George 
asks practically—Do we know what we want? Is it 
attainable ? and do we go the right way to attain it? 
Above all, is or is not the money we spend wasted ? 





MUSIC TALK. 


A want of general knowledge used to be a standing 
reproach to musicians as a class; their powers of con- 
versation were exceedingly limited, and if they had 
any at all were always confined to their own art. As 
arule musicians were uneducated men, and knowing 
little of any other subject, they wisely trusted to music 
to give them something to talk about. The reproach, 
however, was not always just, for with a very slight 
foundation of school-learning many a keen and bright 
intellect had been educated and elevated by the study 
of their lovely art and by familiar intercourse with 
society. Of late years, however, the schoolmaster has 
been abroad; even cathedral choristers have had a 
little education furnished them ; and so the professional 
musician generally has been levelled up, and may rank 
in acquirements with the members of other profes- 
sions. More recently the ready granting of musical 
degrees by the Universities has given another impetus 
to their cultivation ; and those who seek these degrees 
connect themselves with some college or hall, and cram 
for a pass degree in Arts in addition to their Mus. 
Doc. The musician who dines out is no longer 
silent; and his modesty does not restrain him from 
enunciating his views on any topic whatever. But 
if he gets into anything like a position his chief object 
seems to be to become an orator; and from the chair- 
man of a suburban glee-club to the President of an 
Academy or the Warden of a College, all alike delight 
in speeches and addresses as long as old-fashioned 
sermons and as interesting. Wherever there is a 
musical school there will be found no end of speecl.- 
making. Addresses on Term opening, ditto at its 
conclusion; addresses to pupils, professors, prize- 
winners, and the unfortunate dullards, as often as the 
opportunity can be made. Lectures on all subjects ; 
conversazioni with rivalry in long-windedness, dic- 
quisitions on Wagner or a hidden fifth—abound in all 
directions. Poor Whalley is gone, but there are 
hundreds of speeches for which a song might be a good 
substitute. 
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NOTES. 





Sept. 30, 1878, is a date to be remembered in connection with 
the French National Grand Opera House. The tenor who was 
to have played the part of John of Leyden in Meyerbeer’s 
** Prophéte,” was taken ill; no one could be found able or willing 
to take his place, and the Director was forced to return the money 
taken, amounting to nearly £900, at the prices charged at the 
theatre. Many persons, however, had paid heavy premiums for 
their tickets to the outside agents, and these sums were altogether 
lost to them. In this untaught and unmusical country, we 
yenerally find a substitute for our Great Tenor in the rare event 
of his indisposition, but in cultivated and musical Paris, with its 
fuinous Conservatoire, and intensely artistic sociely, a night's 
illness of not their greatest singer involves shutting up the opera. 
In Paris, Art cannot fill an unexpected gap, but in London, every 
effort would have been used to get a substitute rather than dis- 
appoint the public or—return their money. 





Mdme. Viard-Louis’ concerts will commence Nov. 26, at St. 
James's Hall, other dates being Dee. 17, Jan. 21, Feb. 18, April 23, 
May 7, and June 18, besides a morning concert on May 29. The 
program of the first concert will include a hitherto unheard con- 
certo of Hummel, a manuscript pianoforte piece by Cherubini, 
and the second symphony of Brahms. The orchestra will consist 
of ninety-four picked players, under the direction of Mr. Weist 
Hill. 





Signor Boito, the composer of ‘ Mefistofele,’ is busy on a new 
opera, to be entitled ‘* Nero.” 





The competition for the vacant scholarship of the Society of 
Arts was held at the National Training School for Music on Sept. 
30. The examiners were Messrs. Arthur Sullivan and Ernest 
Pauer, of the Board of Principal Professors. There were but twelve 
candidates of ages varying from twelve to nineteen. The scholar- 
ship was awarded to Mr. Ernest Crook (violinist), aged fourteen. 
The examiners regret that there were no scholarships to award to 
Miss Sandwith, Miss Bigwood, and Miss Tacagni (violinists), and 
Miss Wood (pianist), who were commended for their talents and 
acquirements. 

The Choir states that a meeting is to be held at St. James’s Hall 
on Tuesday evening, November 5, when Mrs. Weldon will express 
her opinion on the ** Lunacy Laws,” and, accompanied by Miss 
Edith Goldsbro’, will afterwards sing a ‘‘ Venetian Barcarola,” by 
John Urich, and ‘* Sands of Dee,” by F. Clay. During the evening 
Mrs. Weldon's portrait, by G. F. Watts, R. A., will be exhibited. 





The Builder, in a recent number, contained the following re- 
marks respecting the appearance put in by the ‘ home orchestra.” 
Though we are not prepared to endorse every word in its literal 
meaning, we reproduce the paragraph in the interest of art, and 
recommend it to the attention of all whom it may concern. 
** The existing regulation type of piano case took its origin from the 
style of furniture in vogue at the time the grand piano was brought 
to near its present size and efficiency, and seems to have tradi- 
tionally remained in the same state. The radical objection to the 
appearance of the average piano, whether grand or upright, is that 
it is a thing that is made to look showy by means of bad orna- 
mental detail, of a cheap form, and designed with no thought or 
taste. Certain woods have become the stock material for cases ; 
and it is considered enough to state to the purchaser that the in- 
strument is in a rosewood or walnut wood case to entitle it to all 
respect from him, as a presentable article of furniture. It would 
be much better if the case were made of the plainest wood, pro- 
vided some real taste and thought went toits decoration. As it is, 
the fact of a handsomely-marked woo] is supposed to make every- 
thing go off well, and to counterbalance all the coarseness of detail. 
The objectionable character of the detail consists mainly in the 
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weak and ineffective sections of mouldings employed; in the use of 
brackets or shafts (in the case of uprights) pretending to support 
the keyboard, and which are to be found in stereotyped forms 
which look as if cut out by a dinner-knife ; in the needless twisting 
of the wood into curves which are, one may presume, thought to 
give a ‘handsome’ appearance; in the vulgarity and utterly 
meaningless character of the additions of what can only in a spirit 
of satire be termed ‘carving,’ and in the miserable notion of 
giving colour to the whole by the bits of red, blue, or green silk 
stretched behind the inevitable perforated wood. We have before 
our recollection a specimen of one of the largest and most costly 
class of uprights by an eminent firm, but put forward as a spe- 
cially fine instrument both in tone and appearance, in which the 
combination of brass gimcrack and wooden gimerack, and the 
very strongest and most raw blue in the silk lining, was something 
almost insulting to the eye. Now we want to see all this kind of 
vulgar glitter dune away with ; and there is not the slightest reason 
why it should not be, if only scme leading manufacturers vill 
think it worth while to give the subject a little attention, and to 
institute a model which, if not emphatically a work of art, shall 
be free from ostentation and vulgarity, and therefore, at all eveuts, 
not offensive to good taste.” 





M. Waldmann has brought out at the Woltendorff Theater at 
Berlin a new comic opera in three acts with a title of unusual 
length, ‘‘ Lenora Matilda Florida ; or, the Merry Monks of the Con- 
vent of St. Just.” Like Wagner and Berlioz, M. Waldmann fur- 
nishes the libretto as well as the music, but he goes beyond them 
in playing the principal part in the piece. According to the 
notice of the work in the ‘ Berliner Musikzeitung” the attempt 
has not been satisfactory to M. Waldmann in all or any of his 
three characters. 





The Sisters Badia have been singing at the Ostend Kursaal with 
great success. Their songs have chiefly been compositions of 
their father, Gordigiani, and Gounod. 





The October 3 number of the New York Music Trade Review 
(which, by the bye, is to be published weekly instead of twice a 
month) contains a paper entitled ‘* Microscopical Observations of 
Musicians, intended for the instruction of amateur and professional 
folks.” Here follows the introductory paragraph :—‘t Musicians 
are dispersed throughout the globe, excepting perhaps in some 
few as yet undiscovered islands at the poles, or in the desert wilds 
of Africa, in neither of which place they are very apt to settle, 
owing to the scarcity of admiring audiences. Neither can they 
be found inhabiting the water, possessing, as they do, a natural 
antipathy to the element. They soar more in the realms of the 
ethereal, and are particularly prejudiced in favour of the spiritual, 
when presented in the respective forms of brandy, beer, or wine. 
I have been able to discover eight species of musicians. The 
males outnumber the females by a large majority, hence it is that 
the latter are so much sought for, and become great favourites.” 
Eight species are then described : Composer, Conductor, Pianist, 
Fiddler, Blower on wood, Blower on brass, Percussionist, and 
Vocalist: the illustrations of their peculiarities are certainly 
curious and not always flattering. Each will probably think the 
other seven faithful portraits. Passing over these, we quote the 
concluding General Remarks :—‘ Every musician is a genius; 
some of them, however, travel through the world ‘ incognito.’ 
Musicians are always ready to bring the most unheard-of sacrifices 
at the shrine of their music, provided they are well paid for it. 
Professionals and amateurs agree splendidly, when residing in 
different sections of the country. Short programs and large 
salaries are never grumbled at by any of them. Every violinist 
has a genuine Cremona, every Prima Donna a genuine mother 
travelling with her, and every Tenor a pile of genuine letters, 
written him by the fascinated ones of the opposite sex wherever 
he condescended to sing. What an acceptable gift to any 
zoological garden one of each specie (sic) would be!” 
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[t is not so very many years since the use of any but the half- 
dozen “ authorized” hymns in a parish church was considered to 
indicate @ most undesirable leaning to the practice of Dissent. 
But the door once opened there has been no limit to the introdue- 
tion of all kinds of hymns—good, bad, and indifferent. There 
seems to be akind of reaction impending, and we may expect seme 
severe criticism of their sentiment independent of their doctrine. 
Preaching at a choral festival at Radcliffe parish church on 
October 12 the Bishop of Manchester urged the desirability of 
ha ing such music as the congregation could join in, and said that 
“ many of our modern hymns, and some of them the most popular, 
were strangely namby-pamby, strangely silly. They were full of 
erroneous conceptions of all so:ts of things—of Almighty God, of 
Heaven, of hell, of angels, and he knew not of what besides. 
Many of them were grossly materialistic. Some of the hymns 
took what would be called the High Church view, and some the 
Evangelical view, but to him they all seemed filled with a gross 
and revolting materialism.” ‘This is tolerably strong, but who is 
to sift them? or if condemned en masse, are congregations to 
return to Sternhold and Hopkins and Tate and Brady ? 


The forty-seventh season of the Sacred Harmonic Society wil] 
open at Exeter Hall, on Friday, November 22, with Mendelssohn's 
“ Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s “* Stabat Mater.” The opening 
concert is to be followed on Dec. 13 by a performance of Rossini’s 
oratorio “‘ Moses in Egypt,” which proved so great a success on its 
production last season; and amongst the other works to be 
given will be Handel's ‘‘ Samson,” Mozart’s “ Requiem,” and 
“Twelfth Mass, Beethoven's ** Mount of Olives,” Spolw'’s * Last 
Judgment,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,’ and Costa’s “ Eli.” Han- 
del’s “‘ Israel in Egypt” will close the season. The principal 
vocalists will be Mdmes. Sherrington, Edith Wynne, Anna 
Williams, Osgood, Blanche, Cole, Patey, and Julia Elton: Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby, Edward Lloyd, Cummings, Bernard Lane, Shake- 
speare, Santley, Henschel, and Lewis Thomas. The orchestra 
will, as heretofore, comprise many of the leading members of the 
profession. Mr. Willey will again be the organist, and Sir Michael 
Costa will resume the position he has so long and ably filled as 
conductor. 





Death has broken up the charming circle which for so long 
assembled at the Chateau de la Muette (Passy, Paris). The 
decease of the widow of Rossini has been followed by that of the 
widow of the famous Spontini, who has left two masterly operas 
in “ La Vistale ” and ‘‘ Fernand Cortez.” Mdme. Veuve Spontini, 
Comtesse de Sant’ Andrea (née Marie Celeste Erard), died at 
Mdme. Erard’s chateau on the 30th ult., in her eighty-eighth 
year. Mdme. Spontini exercised a powerful influence both in 
berlin (where her husband was Court Musical Director for twenty- 
two years) and at Paris, where his works were produced. With 
great personal attractions, Mdme. Spontini combined tact and 
taste, and, to tell the truth, the composer often needed her 
influence to free him from difficuities arising from his excitable 
temperament. 





A recent number of the Atheneum, in noticing a series of 
“School Part-Songs,” published by the author writes thus:— 
“The principal claim to notice in this series of part-songs lies in 
the originality of their construction. Of course, every one knows 
that school children possess voices of more extended compass 
than the majority of prime donne of maturer age; it is a matter 
of the commonest experience that infants are skilful enough to 
execute with graceful ease fiorituri and arpeggios of a character 
usually given to exceptional voices and to violins in the stern 
reality of life out of school; it is also an indisputable fact that 
little children, so soon as they can speak, can sing words set to 
notes, whose accents are contrary to common colloquial experi- 
ence. The author of the present publication appears to have 
known these facts thoroughly, but to have been the first in the 
field to give them a practical expression.” These facts of 
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universal acceptation put forth so forcibly and on such authority 
will probably be adopted by the compiler of some popular manual, 
and so in course of time become the axioms on which teachers of 
the million will form a system. To prevent such mischief the 
writer should have appended Artemus Ward’s note :—* This is 
meant sarkasticle.” 





We read in a contemporary which adopts compression as its 
chief claim to support, that among the principal works to be per- 
formed at the Norwich Festival are ‘** Acis and Galatea,’ Sedson’s 
‘ Joseph,’ the ‘ Elijah,’ Mozart's * First Mass’ and the ‘ Measiah."’ 
Some of these works we have heard of, and their composers are 
known, but who is SEDSON? Is the name an alias of our Cam- 
bridge Professor, or has the omitted Spring” of Papa Haydn 
furnished a new composer out of ‘ Season” ? 


The gratuitous theatrical performances in Paris on Sunday, 
Oct. 20, drew immense audiences, who spared neither time nor 
trouble to avail themselves of the unusual boon. Some of the 
crowd combined business with pleasure, aud contrived to make a 
little money by illicit traffic in good positions. As early as ten 
on Saturday night crowds began to form at the Opéra, the 
Frangaise, and other theatres to be opened gratis. Wonderful 
as it may be thought that any man would have the patience to 
remain on his legs for twelve hours, and that in bad weather, to 
see an opera for nothing. the phenomenon becomes credible when 
we remember that not long ago people waited thirty-six hours 
for the sake only of eight francs premium on a City of Paris 
bond. The announced regulation, that in order to ensure the 
admittance only of those not rich enough to pay for places the 
police would prevent people from selling their standing room, 
was by no means rigorously enforced. One young man who stood 
well for the first rush to the opera preferred sixteen francs which 
were offered him just before the doors opened to seeing the 
spectacle, and slipped out, giving his envied place to the buyer. 
At the Odéon, traffic in standing room went on all night at the 
low quotations of fifty centimes or one frane. I have not heard cf 
disorder anywhere, and Talma’s opinion that no audience is more 
discriminately appreciative than a gratis one seems to have been 
generally confirmed. At the Opera the performance was ‘* William 
Tell.” There were a great many provincials, und several Breton 
women from Morbihan and Finistére; with their neat and often 
costly caps. At the Opéra Comique Auber’s * Dame Blanche” was 
played to a very mixed audience, the small Parisian bourgeoisie 
predominating. ‘ Marceau,” at the Théatre Historique, attracted 
many men in blouses, and there was a remarkable gathering of 
provincials from Marceau’s native town, Chartres. Marceau’s 
horse in the first act was particularly applauded. Bonaparte 
was palpably neglected. Cuquelin, jun., at the Frangaise, obtained 
great success in Moliére’s ‘* Plaideurs.” The Odcon performance 
was * Rodrigues,” and Mdme. Laurent as Clopatra was greatly 
appreciated by an audience composed mainly of humble inhabi- 
tants of the quarter. 





Mr. John Hullah has issued his Annual Report of the results 
of his inspection of training colleges and schools. There is 
evidence of some little progress, but there is nothing to arrest 
attention nor inspire interest. Is it necessury to discuss year 
after year the comparative advantages of a moveable do or a fixed 
one ? or to insist that it is better to teach children to sing by note 
than by ear? Mr. Hullah, like other veterans, seems a little given 
to ‘ fight his battles o’er again.” 





Ten concerts, the first on November 7, will be given by the 
Royal Albert Choral Society under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 
The selection of the works contains no novelty, the sacred oneg 
being confined to the ‘ Messiah,” ** Judas Maccabeus,” and 
‘Israel in Egypt,” Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” “ St. Paul,” and 
‘‘ Lobgesang,” Haydn's ‘ Creation,” snd Rossini’s *“ Stabat 
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Twenty young composers are competitors forthe Mdme. Rossini 


prize. The award will be made known in the course of November. 

Mr. Sothern was announced to enter upon a week’s engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on Oct. 28, and the whole of 
the dress circle seats were engaged for each performance. When, 
however, crowds of people had assembled at the various entrances, 





a notice was posted up announcing that a telegram had been 
received from Mr. Sothern stating that he was seriously ill, and 
would not be able to fulfil his engagement. We hear that a long 
period of rest is deemed advisable by his medical advisers. 


restoration of Tewkesbury Abbey Church alded £359 to the sum 
already raised for this object. 





We regret to state that Mr. Alfred Wigan still lies in a most pre- 
carious condition at his temporary apartments, 26, Sandgate 
Road, Folkestone ; and to add to the poignancy of regret shared 
by numerous friends, Mrs. Wigan has been unable to stir from 
her couch for many weeks, owing to a severe fracture of one of 
her legs, through missing a step in descending the stairs. The 
greatest sympathy has been expressed by the inhabitants of the 
locality, as well as in the more intimate circle with whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Wigan are in friendly intercourse. 





The London Church Choir Association celebrated 
their sixth annual festival on Oct. 24 at St. Paul’s, 
over forty choirs from churches in London and the 
suburbs assisting. Mr. W. 8. Hoyte, the organist of 
All Saints, Margaret Street, presided at the organ. 
The music comprised two Processional Hymns by Mr. 
rederick Archer; the Psalms to chants by Mr. Hoyte ; 
the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis by Mr. H. Gadsby ; 
the Anthem for tenor solo, quartet, and chorus, ‘‘ Lord, 
hou hast been our refuge,” by Mr. Henry Smart ; the 
hymn, ‘ At the name of Jesus,” by Mr. G. E. Martin ; 
and the Processional Hymus, Nos. 1 and 2, by Mr. C. 
K. Stephens. 

There is to be a ‘ public opening ” of the new Peal 
of Bells on All Saints’ Day. Notice has been given 
that the services in the Cathedral will only be of the 
ordinary character. There will be a short dedicatory 
service in the Belfry, but as the accommodation there 
is limited the clergy and choir will have it all to them- 
selves. The public, however, have not been lost sight 
of; and by special arrangement with the Dean and 
Chapter tickets will not be required for the neighbour- 
hood of the Cathedral, nor the great thoroughfares 
leading thereto. There will be no collection. 





NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


The pupils of the above institution gave a concert at 
the Mansion House on Oct. 16. The program was 
mostly composed of works which are well-known, if not 
hackneyed ; it was not very exacting on the executants 
or their hearers. Miss Minnie Webbe sang ‘ Rejoice 
greatly; Mr. Charles Marshall played Bach’s 
prelude and fugue in A flat; Mr. Frank Boyle 
gave the recitative and air, “I will arise,” from 
Sullivan's “ Prodigal Son.” Misses Emily Walker and 
Helene Heale played a duo concertant on a theme from 
‘« Preciosa,” arranged by Mendelssohn and Moscheles ; 
Mr. Frederick King sang ‘‘O God have mercy,” from 
Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul,’ and paired this oddly 
enough with the music of Mephistopheles in the 
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Church Scene of Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ Miss Mary 
Thomas played Mendelssohn’s Londo brillante in B 
minor, and Miss Eva Pideock Chopin’s scherzo in 
B flat minor. Miss Annie Marriott sang “I will extol 
Thee,” from Costa’s “ Fli;’ and Miss Bradwyn 
sang Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost Chord.” In the second part, 
Miss Lucy Riley played a solo on the violin; and Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe gave Thalberg’s fantasia on ‘ Don 
Giovanni.” Miss Josephine Cravino sang ‘ Che faro,” 
from Gluck’s ‘* Orfeo,” accompanied by Mr. Sullivan ; 
and Miss Ellen Shirley gave the aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni non 
tardar,”’ from the ‘* Nozze.” Messrs. D’Albert and 
Sharpe and Adelaide Thomas as pianists, Misses Maile, 
Turner, Marianne Jones, Cox, Webbe, and Atkins as 
vocalists, showed considerable proficiency, and the 
general execution of the music was creditable to the 
individual pupils. The selection was probably made 
with reference to the capacity and taste of a City 
audience, rather than as indicating the educational 
power of the National Training School. 








ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


On Oct. 5 the first of a series of operatic recitals 
attracted a large audience. On this occasion the band 
was augmented to a total of eighty performers, the 
Royal Aquarium choir of 200 voices assisted, and the 
principal vocalists were Mdme. Rose Hersee, Mdme. 
Osborne Williams, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin. Gounod’s ‘“ Faust” was the opera chosen 
for the opening concert, and the leading numbers from 
that popular work were well executed under the direction 
of M. Charles Dubois. The series has been continued 
with great success. 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. Walter Bache’s Pianoforte Recital (Seventh 
Season, took place at St. James’s Hall on Monday, 
Oct. 28. ‘Ihe following was the program :— 

J.S. BACH. Prelude and Fugue for Organ: A minor. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Franz Liszt. 
LISZT. Polonaise, No. I, C minor. 
CHOPIN. Sonate, B flat minor, Op. 35. 
Grave (four bars), Doppio movimento. 
Scherzo. 
Marcia Funebre. 
Finale, presto. 
A.C. MACKENZIE. Op. 15, {% ‘* Nocturne,” A major. 
eer > Up. *9 1b, “Ballade,” D minor. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonate, F minor, Op. 57. 
Allegro assai. 
Andante con moto, 
Allegro, ma non troppo. 
LISZT. Rhapsodie Hongroise. E major. 





Mr. Bache, as usual, heralds the musical season. We 
give his program without comment; his playing is as well 
known as his object, and he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that both are appreciated by all true lover of Art. 

Mr. Bache’s fifteenth annual concert will take place 
at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, 1879, 
with a full orchestra of about eighty performers. The 
program will include ‘‘ Des Singers Fluch,” by Hans von 
Bilow, Ballad for Orchestra, Op. 16, (after Uhland’s 
Poem), the first London performance of which will take 
place at St. James’s Hall, under the composer's 
direction, on Nov. 19; Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4, Op. 
58 for pianoforte and orchestra (Cadences by Hans Von 
Bilow), and one of Liszt’s Poémes Symphoniques, 
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The Musical Artists’ Society had their Twelfth 
Trial of new compositions on Oct. 26, at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The program included: Quartet, 
in A minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Oliveria Prescott (Messrs. Ralph, Palmer, R. Blagrove, 
and Kj. Howell); Duet, ‘‘ Happy Dreams,” Alice Mary 
Smith; Solo, Pianoforte, in four Movements, ‘‘ The 
Initials,” composed and played by W. H. Holmes; 
Glee, ‘‘ With thee, sweet hope,” Dr. Bridge; Solo, 
Organ, ‘‘ Andante con moto,” 5S. Kemp (Mr H. R. 
Rose) ; Songs, a. ‘‘ Memory’s Strings,” b. ‘* Pale, blue- 
eyed Forget-me-not,” George Gear (Miss Bessie Payne) ; 
Quartet, in B flat, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, J. Lea Summers (Messrs. Ralph, Palmer, R. 
Blagrove and EK. Howell) ; Duet, ‘‘ Stars of the Summer 
night,” Dr. Sangster; Glee, ‘‘ Peace,” (A Fable) Dr. 
Bridge. 

The first of the organ recitals at the Angel Town 
Institution was given on Saturday evening Oct 5, by 
Mr. E. H. Turpin, with Miss Coyte Turner as vocalist. 
On Oct 12 Mr. Humphrey J. Stark was the organist, 
and the London Orpheus Quartet the singers. ‘The 
recitals are continued weekly. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the opening of the new Academie year, on Sept. 
28, Professor Macfarren, the Principal of the Academy, 
delivered the usual address to the students. After some 
introductory remarks, he said it was a notable charac- 
teristic of the Academy that the several teachers had 
free scope for the exercise of their powers, untrammelled 
by a system, unlimited by the views of others; and the 
students had this inestimable advantage—that while 
each had the privilege of the advice and instruction of 
the particular professor to whom his talents were con- 
fided, each gathered some amount of perception and 
insight of the whole academic staff, and it was most 
noticeable that a large part of their instruction was com- 
municated from one to the other. Let them consider 
that each of them might have range and scope for the 
expansion of his faculties, and that each might have 
his own views of Art, and that a combination of those 
views made up the whole. In their own heart therewas 
the strongest exemplification of this. They had heard 
great choral performances. They might have noted 
the effect of that music in which all the parts moved 
simultaneously, and that with one accent the harmony 
changed. They had heard music of the florid contra- 
puntal character, in which the various melodies pro- 
ceeded at once in quicker or slower notes in the different 
parts. A first impression would Jead to the surmise 
that the consentaneous accent would have the greater 
effect of power, but they must remember that in the 
grand contrapuntal choruses of Handel, where several 
melodies flow each in its individual course, there was a 
majesty, a grandeur, a fulness of tone, which the simul- 
taneous accent never could produce. Let them, then, 
have the idea of simultaneity in their attention, but let 
each follow the melody of their own several courses. 
The duties of an artist were apt to be underrated, the 
duties of a teacher artist to be under-considered. Let 
them not imagine that their art of music stopped at the 
narrow limit of amusement—the smallest of the pro- 
vinces of music was to amuse. When they looked into 
musical history, see what men had been and what they 
had done, and think of themselves as being the repre- 











sentatives, the medium through which the productions 
of the great masters were to permeate to the world, they 
must think that it was a very solemn responsibility they 
assumed, that they bore in their talent and in the appli- 
cation of it the reputation of Handel, of Beethoven, of 
Mozart. Such was the case with musical executants; the 
musical composer had to lock to those men for exam- 
ples of what he had to do, and, still more, of how he 
was to do it, and he could only do it by a long course 
of arduous study. In bringing the world to the beau- 
tiful surface now presented to us, nature had passed 
through a long, slow, and, one must say, careful course 
of creation ; and so through time the world had become 
what we know it. Less long than this, but analogous 
in the care taken with it, was a work of art. In the 
art of music they had to produce a work as symmetrical 
as a flower, and as unlike to other works as each flower 
was like its brother, yet having the same completeness. 
A musician's life was in his notes. With respect to this 
great duty of a musical artist, especially he must urge 
upon them the imperative necessity of the collateral 
study of other subjects than music. Literary study 
was of the greatest consequence to us all. He was 
happy to believe that the time was no more when 
persons of their calling were little regarded for their 
social qualities, and when their art itself was despised 
by persons in the wealthier classes of society. Let 
them remember with pride, let it be their pride, the 
change which had taken place since these feelings pre- 
vailed. When the Sterndale Bennett scholarship was 
initiated it was made a condition that before entering 
the musical competition the candidate should pass a 
literary examination, and similar conditions had sub- 
sequently been laid down by Oxford, Cambridge, and 
the London Universities. As to this, however, it 
would be dangerous at the present moment to aim too 
high. After urging the great importance of the study 
of language, and chiefly of the beautiful English lan- 
guage, the Professor said that a young institution in 
the Academy was the operatic class. Last term it could 
ouly be considered as an experiment, but he hoped that 
the two performances which had taken place in that 
room had raised it to something beyond an experiment. 
It was the regret— one might almost say the reproach— 
of this country that we had not an instituted opera in 
our language. Speculations had been undertaken with 
more or less success for the moment—with success 
enough to show that there was the power in the country 
to produce works, and to perform them. It would be 
useless there to try and trace the causes of the non- 
continuance of those operatic establishments but it was 
impossible to believe, where music was so widely dif- 
fused, that the very highest branch of music, the lyrical 
drama, would not have a natural home. Towards 
making the home for the opera in this country must 
be the process of forming operatic artists, and who- 
ever might enter this operatic class must do so with 
the serious intention of becoming one of the elements 
to constitute, let them hope, in future time a 
great home. He was strongly persuaded that the 
lyrical drama should he the highest form of musical 
art. It was most rarely, if ever, possible in an 
oratorio to present what was possible in an opera, 
whose grand instances of concerted music where the 
different persons of a story meet together, and where a 
composer presents an individuality in the character of 
each. Any one who would deduct from a dramatic com- 
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position the quality of symmetry and perfection of form 
degraded it to the lowest from its possible position of 
the highest form of musical art. The opera finales of 
Mozart presented an analogy which was worth their at- 
tention, and an analogy to their course of study—they 
came to that Academy to learn music, to learn the 
several branches of one tree ; and if one wished to be a 
musician he must have a knowledge of music as a whole. 
They were entering, as he had said, on a new year, and 
they could have strong encouragement in looking to 
times past in the Royal Academy of Music, and in 
thinking of the names of those who had gained distinc- 
tion ; and one of the greatest privileges of the students 
was that, when they entered on what was called the 
battle of life, they were surrounded by friends interested 
in their success instead of going among entire stran- 
gors. If they were at first disappointed let them still 
persevere, when they would be sure to meet with 
reward, for, they might believe him, there was no such 
thing in the world as a neglected talent. He concluded 
amid warm applause, by speaking of the influence of 
the teachers, and reminded them that, as a teacher 
was in earnest, so was the pupil. 





A CATHEDRAL ORGANIST ON TONIC SOL-FA. 


Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, presided 
on Oct. 12 at the inangural soirée of a series of music 
classes which are to be held during the winter by the 
Tonic Sol-fa College. Referring to recent attacks on 
the system by Professor Macfarren and others, Dr. 
Stainer said he thought Tonic Sol-faists would do well 
to let these attacks pass by. The Tonic Sol-fa method 
liad an area of work before it which he would himself 
say had never been undertaken by musicians of the 
ordinary school. The system was able to reach and 
teach people whom it would be impossible to reach, and 
almost absurd to attempt to reach, through the 
difficulties of the staff notation. The history of the 
ttaff notation was a simple one; it was a notation for 
keyboard instruments, and not in the first place for 
siugers. His attention had been first drawn to the 
‘'onie Sol-fa system at Oxford many years ago by 
witnessing its effect upon choir boys. This had set 
h'm think ing why he should teach these boys a whole 
system of scales when one scale was all they needed as 
singers. The result was that he studied the system, 
and had ever since recommended it for popular use. 
lie hoped that the age of peace between the old and 
new notations was approaching. He deprecated attacks 
from either side. ‘There was no real antagonism 
between the two, and he wanted to see them grow up 
side by side. ‘The meeting was also addressed by Mr. 
Curwen, the originator of the Tonic Sol-fa system, and 
by the several teachers of the classes. The subjects to 
be taught are voice training and production, the art of 
teaching music, harmony and counterpoint, and musical 
ear training. The students are for the most part young 
men and women, who are fitting themselves as teachers 
of singing in church choirs and congregations, and 
various Sunday schools, day schools, temperance and 
reformatory societies. 








The Wiener Mennergesangverein will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Schubert, by the production of his 
‘*German Mass” which is still in manuscript. The ceremony will 
take place in the Augustin Church of Vienna. on Nov 19. 
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THE NEW DOUBLE-PIANO. 





The Covent Garden Promenade Concert on Monday, 
Oct. 21, was distinguished by the production of a new 
musical monster, the double grand piano, which has 
been illustrated in the Menestrel for some weeks past. 
No attempt to make the ordinary grand pianoforte 
‘‘a thing of beauty” has ever yet succeeded: the 
hideous ugliness of the twin combination may be taken 
for granted. It looks like an importation from Topsy- 
turvey Land. One could be content, however, to 
sacrifice appearance for the attainment of a good result ; 
but what is gained by the combination is all but in- 
appreciable by the general ear, while a good player 
would hardly ever think of using it, unless for music 
specially written ; and even here the advantage is very 
small and the additional effect gained very slight. 
With these remarks we may quote a ‘ popular” 
account of its first appearance in public in England. 
“The peculiarity of the invention lies in placing above 
tlhe ordinary grand piano another instrument of the same 
kind with its scale reversed—that is, having the treble 
notes at the left hand and the bass ones on the right. Both 
the manuals are brought close together, as in the organ, 
but the important difference just alluded to must not 
escape attention. For the new ‘Piano a doubles claviers 
renversées” it is claimed that broader effects are to be 
gained; that the pianist is to be saved considerable 
manual labour, and that technical execution will be 
rendered far more simple than in the ordiuary piano- 
forte. At the first hearing but few of these advantages 
strike the ordinary hearer. It is true that the pedals 
of either piano (the ordinary one and that which 
is superimposed being entirely distinct in point of 
mechanism) are free of action, and thus something 
approaching to sustained tone can be produced on the 
one against staccato effects on the other, but here all 
the array of advantages seems to die out. We need not 
speak of the tone of the twin-piano, because this is not 
an important factor in the case, and, if at present 
defective, can be easily remedied. But the mechanism, 
excepting in regard to the modern fantastical composi- 
tions, seems altogether too elaborate, and the employ- 
ment of four staves in place of the ordinary pair does 
not make the written music for the double-piano any 
more easy of comprehension. M. Zarebski, the ‘double 
pianist,” is undoubtedly a pianist of great attainments, 
and worthy to do honour to the tuition of his preceptor, 
Franz Liszt. But though every allowance is to be 
made for the fact that M. Zarebski has had but a few 
months’ practice at this coraplicated instrument, it 
must be confessed that there is not a very great differ- 
ence between this and ordinary pianoforte playing, 
while a positive defect exists in the want of variety of 
tone. It will be said that this can be amended ; but 
then it is questionable what advantages can accrue from 
using the new pianoforte. M. Zarebski, although a 
very young man, is a remarkably expert performer, and 
his rendering of his master’s second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody was so heartily welcomed that he was forced to 
play again. Whether he would not have proved quite 
as effective upon an ordinary pianoforte is a question 
which we will not discuss.” If the instrument of 
MM. Maugeot Fréres should ever come into general 
use, it will modify almost to destruction our best piano- 
forte music, and require a new school of players. But 
there are a hundred objections to it on which we have 
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not touched, and it may be safely relegated to the very 
distant Future. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 





Covent Garden did not remain vacant for long. On 
Monday Mr. Sullivan brought his series of concerts to 
a close, and on the Saturday following M. Riviére 
started for a five weeks’ run. The vocalists count to 
nearly sixty ; there are eight pianists, one a performer 
on the *‘double-piano grand,” and four solo violinists. 
M. Riviere has an excellent orchestra, and on the 
opening night, Oct. 5, the audience showed full appre- 
ciation of the performance. The concert included 
Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” and Auber’s to 
«« La Siréne,”’ Dunkler’s reverie, ‘‘ Au bord de la mer,” 
the Pilgrims’ March from Mendelssohn's ‘“ Italian 
Symphony,” a new march, ‘The Queen's,” by M. 
Riviere, for orchestra and female voices, a waltz, ‘‘ Ma 
Mignonne,” a galop, ‘‘ Carillon,” by the same composer, 
and other popular pieces of varied character. The 
vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. 
Jenny Pratt, Mdme. Zimeri, Miss Giulia Warwick, Mr. 
Pearson, and Mr. Walter Clifford, the latter a baritone 
with good voice and method, who sang with success 
Reeve’s “ Friar of Orders Grey. The theatre was 
crowded. 

The success of the opening night was maintaincd in 
the following week. There was an English Ballad 
Concert on Oct. 7, a selection of Italian Operatic Music 
on the 8th, a Classical Concert on the 9th, a ‘* Scotch 
Festival” on the 10th; a ‘Sacred’ Concert on the 
11th, at which Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” was performed 
and afforded good opportunity for estimating the quality 
of the band and chorus. This work was satisfactorily 
performed ; the regular chorus was largely reinforéed, 
and the total number of singers amounted to nearly 
200. The principal artists were Mdmes. Sherrington 
and Jenny Pratt, Messrs. Perey Blandford and Thurley 
Beale. Mdme. Sherrington was in excellent voice, and 
was encored in the ‘‘Inflammatus.’’ In the second 
part M. Remenyi introduced his own fantasia upon 
themes from ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” gaining enthusiastic and 
unanimous applause. The overtures to ‘‘ Semiramide”’ 
and ‘* Marco Spuda”’ were well played. 

_ The programs of the following week were replete with 
interest ; that of the second classical night including 
the first of the four symphonies by Andreas Romberg. 
The overture to ‘ Oberon,” the “Wedding March ” from 
Mendelssohn's music to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(with the reinforcement of a military band), and a 
quintet by Boccherini for the stringed instruments, 
afforded good evidence of the skill of the orchestral per- 
formers. M. Remenyi has been succeeded by another 
eminent violinist, M. Vivien, whose first appearance 
in England was a great success. He played a sonata 
by Rust, and was encored. Miss A. T. Burnett played 
Hummel’s Rondo Brillant, “Le Retour a Londres,” 
for pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniments, and 
M. Van Biene gave two solos for the violoncello. The 
vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Misses 
Oscar Byrne, Helen D’Alton, and Elene Webster, Mrs. 
Weldon, and Signor Urio. The chorus sang with good 
eflect Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Farewell to the Forest.” The 
Week’s proceedings also included an English Ballad 
Night, a Gounod Night, two Welsh Festivals, and a 


repetition of Rossixi's ‘* Stabat Mater,” with augmented 
chorus. 

On Oct. 21 the remarkable instrument manufactured 
and patented by MM. Maugeot Fréres of Paris—a 
double piano, with two rows of keys (available for one 
performer), the scale running contrary ways, the one 
from right to left, the other from left to right, so as to 
briug distant notes into juxtaposition—was introduced. 
Its powers were displayed by M. Zarebski as at the 
Paris Exhibition, but it certainly achieved no success. 
The performer on the double-piano put in a curious 
appearance, for a more extraordinary figure has not 
appeared before the London public sinee the days of 
Paganini. The audience shrieked with langhter, and 
a man in the gallery shouted, ‘How much for your 
hair, old man,” M. Zarebski seemed rather vexed at 
his reception, but he ought not to have been surprised. 
Oct. 26 was an ‘Irish Night,’ when several new Irish 
artists sang old and new Irish songs. Mrs. Weldon 
sang in the second part. 

The last week of these concerts had for Monday an 
English night, succeeded by a Gounod night, a classical 
night, and a volunteer night. On Friday there is 
announced a performance of the ‘* Hymn of Praise,” 
with a chorus of two hundred; and the last night of 
the season will b2 devoted to Mr. Riviére’s benefit. 
We are told that these concerts under Mr. Riviere 
have been more popular than their predecessors under 
classical direction. 





[S 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


A numerous audience assembled in the Concert 
Room on October 5 for the first of the twenty-third 
season of Winter Classical Concerts, The novelty was 
Herr Brahms’ second Symphony; and a new pianist, 
M. Brassin, of the Brussels Conservatoire, also made 
his first appearance in Kingland. The Symphony in D 
of Herr Brahms evoked very favourable opinions from 
the German press on its first performance by the 
Vienna Philharmouic Society last Christmas Eve. His 
first Symphony in C minor will be a long time in 
achieving popularity in England, and the less abstruse 
and more melodious work in D is far more likely to 
attain a permanent position here, ‘The composition is 
in the usual form, and consists of four movements— 
Allegro non troppo (D major), Adagio non troppo (B 
major), Aliegretto grazioso quasi andantino and Presto 
ma non assai (G major), and Allegro con spirito (D). 
It is scored for the ordinary full orchestra, a brass tuba 
taking the place of the contra-fagotto, The first 
Allegro is full of variety both in the themes and their 
treatment. The Adagio is more sentimental, and the 
orchestration more elaborated. ‘The Allegretto grazioso 
is a charming movement, with a simple theme, on which 
a great deal of embellishment and variation is luvished. 
This movement was well received by the audience. 
The finale has energy and spirit, but it hardly forms a 
satisfactory finish for what has gone before, The 
Symphony in D must be heard more than once for its 
worth to be appreciated properly, It was well per- 
formed by Mr. Manns’ orchestra and well received b 
the audience, still it was not a startling success. M. 
Brassin is a pianist of the legitimate school, with 
good mechanical facility. His playing of Beethoven's 
Concerto in E flat (No. 5), was more than respectable. 











His second piece was Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodioe 
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(No. 2). Gluck’s overture to “ Iphigenia in Autlis,” | and the consequence is that no one does even what is | 


with an added coda by Wagner, and Sterndale Bennett's 
‘Wood Nymph” overtere, were the other orchestral 
pieces. Miss Emma Thursby sang songs by Mozart, 
‘Taubert, and Handel. 

On October 12 Mdme. Arabella Goddard played 
most eharmingly Field’s concerto, No. 8, in A flat. 
Lesides the concerto, the lady played Stephen Heller's 
paraphrase of Mendelssohn's song, ‘‘ Auf Fliigelu des 
Gesanges,” and a valse by Chopin. The concert began 
with Weber's overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe,”’ and ended with 
that to “Le Roman d’Elvire,” by M. Ambroise Thomas. 
The symphony was Schumann's in C, Op. 61. Herr 
Henschel and Malle. Sartorius were the vocalists. 

The third Saturday coneert on Oct. 19 opened with 
a MS. overture by Walter Macfarren. It essays to 
convey an impression of pastoral life, and was first 
performed at Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Musical Festival at 
the beginning of this year. The Concertstiick of Schu- 
mann abounds in masterly instrumentation, but its 
principal subject is somewhat gloomy in character. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann played the pianoforte part 
with marked intelligence ; she also contributed the 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, by Bach, and the well- 
known Rondo Piacevole, by W. 8. Bennett. The vocal 
music was divided between Mdme. Patey and Mrs. 
Davison, the latter making her first appearance here, 
and singing an aria from “ William Tell” with sueh 
taste that the audience were in raptures. Beethoven's 
Symphony in D,—the second of the series—was capi- 
tally played, and produced its full effect. The concert 
concluded with two movements arranged by Wagner 
for the concert room, ‘ Siegfried’s Death” and ‘ ‘The 
Walkiiries’ Ride,” with an extra pair of kettledrums, 
several additional trumpets, a pair of harps, and other 
instruments. Although arranged by the composer 
himself, it was impossible to realise his intention, 
without the assistance afforded by dramatic representa- 
tion. There were many fine effects, a great deal of 
mystery, and plenty of noise. With all this, however, 
Becthoven was not eclipsed, 

The concert on Oct. 26 commenced with a ‘‘ Marche 
Religieuse,” by Gounod. The Requiem, written by 
Guiseppe Verdi, in memory of his friend Manzini, 
followed. ‘The vocalists were Mdlle. Sartorius, Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr. Barton MeGuckin, Herr Henschel, 
and the usual chorus. The execution was tolerably 
perfect, though greater number in the chorus would 
have been desirable. Mr. Manns exhibited his usual 
enthusiasm, and the audience were well contented, if 
not enthusiastic. 





DRAMA. 





The production of the ‘ Winter's Tale” at Drury 
Lane Theatre proves at least that managers think that 
Shakespeare's plays may be made attractive—that as 
vehicles for spectacle they may answer as well as new 
pieces, with the advantage of not having to be paid for. 
Plenty of beautiful seenery—and Mr. Beverley will 
guarantee this—gorgeous costumes, music, and dancing, 
with the smallest possible infusion of Shakespearean 
acting will make the piece run. To the old playgoer 
the result is dreadful, and he need not be so very old to 
remember a very different state of things. But the fact 
is that little dependence is now placed upon the acting, 





in his power, and there is no attention to ensemble, | 
The details that are studied are those of mise en scéne: | 


and this gains the applause and draws the audience, 


i 


legitimate and conscientious acting is sacrificed to | 
« 


upholstery and the lime-light. The Hermione and 


Leontes appear but commonplace individuals, Autolyeus | 


is anything but humorous; the Antigonus of Mr. 


Ryder is something better, and would have been made © 


better still if that gentleman had any hope of his efforts 
being appreciated. Best of all is the Pauline of Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin. To compare the whole performance 
with that of forty years ago is simply absurd; it will 
not bear mentioning in the same category as those 
superintended by Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, where 


the acting was everything, or by Mr. Charles Kean at | 


the Princess’s where it was not entirely sacrificed to | 
Who is to blame for this? Hardly the | 
manager who does not want Shakespeare to mean | 


the spectacle. 


ruin ; or the actors who have no “school,” and little | 


inducement to study, and less hope of appreciation. 
The fault is with the public—the audiences who are 


content with passing impressions on eye and ear, and © 
have no desire and perhaps little capacity for storing ~ 


the mind. We suppose, however, that there is some 
cause to be grateful that Shakespeare is performed at 


all: for however slight the influence exercised, it must © 


be for good, which can hardly be asserted of all the 
pieces which occupy the stage of London Theatres. 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘* Macbeth,” with Mr. Dillon 


in the title-part, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin as Lady | 


Macbeth, was produced on Oct. 26. 
takes the part of Macdujf’, and Mr. Ryder that of 
Banquo. The whole of the musie by Matthew Lock 
is performed, for which vocalists have been specially 
engaged. 
“ The Winter's Tale,” wotil further notice. 

An operetta entitled “ Angela; or, a Weman's Wit,” 
adapted from Lecoeq’s ‘‘ Gandolfo,” was produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Sept. 28. The music is briglit 
and sparkling, and the plot is skilfully modified by the 
adapter, Mr. Lawrence Kingston. ‘The characters were 
pliyed by Misses Lonsdale, Lyndhurst, and Hudspeth, 
Messrs. Howard and Lascelles. ‘The operetta was well 
received. 

The Strand company re-opened with Mr. Burnand’s 
comedy, “Our Club,” and Mr. Farnie’s ‘ Nemesis.” 
In the comedy nearly all the original performers still 
appear in the cast, and the piece is mounted with the 
same care and taste that marked its production last 
May. In “ Nemesis”’ Messrs. Cox and Marius are as 
funny and energetic as ever; but M. Loredan is nota 
perfect substitute for Mr. Terry, althoagh he bas more 
vocal ability. Miss Violet Cameron plays Praline, and 
Rosalie is again impersonated by Miss Lottie Venne. 

At the Standard Theatre, Messrs. Douglass have pro- 
duced a version of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s ‘“‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” translated by Mr. Leonard Rae from the piece 
originally founded by MM. Edmond Texier and L. de 
Wailly on the famous novel, and produced at the Paris 
Gaiete in 1853. The chief feature of the performance 


is the Great Plantation Festival, with songs, choruses, 
and dances, executed by numerous negro comedians. 
The entertainment is good of its kind, and the cast, on 
the whole, is good. The piece certainly hits the taste 
of the East-enders. 

At Astley’s Theatre, Mr. George Manville Fenn’s 


Mr. J. C. Cooper 


The tragedy will be played alternately with | 
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story, Land Ahead,” has been converted into an Irish 
melodrama, with the customary virtuous heroine and 
hunted hero, a bad landed proprietor, and a parish 
priest. As the heroine, Honor Delaney, Miss Virginia 
Blackwood is much app!auded, and Mr. Frank Cates is 
the hero. Oue of the best played characters is the 
Li‘dy lvoney of Miss Fanny Wright—a legitimate piece 
of acting. 

The Alhambra program now has a grand ballet 
divertissenrent ealled ** The Seasons,”’ the music selected 
from Verdi. It is an eifective ballet; the costumes 
are pretty, and the representatives of Winter, Spring, 
Summer, aud Autumn are handsomely and suitably 
attired. 

At the Haymarket Mr. Byron's ** Conscience Money” 
was withdrawn, after fifteen performances, and 
suececded by “ Lhe Rivals,’ with Mr J. 8. Clarke in 
the part of Lob Acres. The comedy was well mounted, 
and the performance generally satisfactory. It was, 
as a matter of course, well received. 

At the Gaiety Mr. Hermann Merivale’s new bur- 
lesque on the “ Lady ef Lyons,” starts with humorous 
ideas, which are fairly worked out. Claude Melnotte, 
(now Colonel Morier) has cultivated his poetical fancies, 
and Pauline has become a strong-minded person, with 
little romanee. Messrs. Terry, Royce, and Maclean, 
Misses Farren and Amalia, and other members of the 
company make much mirth, and get their usual 
applause. 

A burlesque, entitled “* Tantalus,” by Messrs. Arthur 
Matthison and Charles Wyndham, was produced at the 
Folly Theatre on Oct. 14. The characters are kept in 
suspense, and experience frequent disappointments, and 
hence the title of the piece. Miss Lydia Thompson has 
a good role in Mrs. Guimne-Cotton, @ young married 
woman with a love of romantic adventure; and Mr. 
Lione] Brough, as Major Gunne-Co'ton, as a lady-killing 
lrish officer, played with rich humour. 

The Royalty reopened on Oct. 12 on Miss Kate 
Santley’s return in the character of Rose Michon in 
“La Jolie Parfumeuse.” The performance commenced 
with Boucieault’s comedy “Kerry,” in which Mr. C. 
Groves gave a good representation of the old Irish 
servant. The part of Blanche Desmond was filled by 
Miss Rose Reberts, and Mr. Lin Rayne represented 
Giewral Desmond. In the comedietta of The Happy 
Jair,” which sueceeded, Miss Santley played Mrs. 
lio: eyton, and Mr. W. H. Fisher played the part of the 
Husband. 

On Oct. 21 the -rogram was changed at the Gaiety, 
“ Jeames”’ having beeu withdrawn in favour of the 
operetia, “* The Happy Village,” and the farce, ‘* Stage 
Struck,” the latter piece taking its place among the 

egular eveuing performances. 

At the Survey Theatre Mr. Mortimer Murdoch's 
drama “4 Hoop of Gold,” originally produeed at the 
Pavilion Theatre early in the preseut year, has been 
lrvught out. The seenes of the ‘Thames Embankment 
at night, with the Westminster Clock Tower in the 
background, and the final tableau of the snowstorm, 
are as attractive as the dramatic etloris of the company. 
Miss J. Kmmerson, a clever artist, who impersonates 
tle heroine, deserves no faint praise, and the other 
parts are tolerably well filled. ‘4 Hoop of Gold” is 
likely to please the tastes of a large portion of 
the aulience. The after-piece is Mr. . Boucicault’s 
“ Gruualdi ; or, the Life of an Actress.” 





NEW MUSIC, 





[Anprews, Manchester. } 
The Sparkling Brooklet, Composed by R. Horrmay. 

The author of this song holds a good position, we believe, in 
America, both as a composer and as a pianist. 
us is very simple and very taking: the subject the “old, oli 
story,” of reciprocated love. The air seems to be a favourite with 
the author, as he announces that he has amplified it and arranged 
it as a pianoforte solo. 


Song. 


The song before 





{Boosry & Co.] 
** The Star and the Flower.” Ballad. Words and Music by J. M. 
Sranisuaus Ew.wior. 

Mr. Elliot puts forth a donble claim to consideration, he is both 
poet and composer. His words are certainly above the average in 
respect to their adaptability to music. and the principal thought is 
striking, if a little far-fetched. The melody is pleasing and ap- 
propriate: in one or two instances the accompaniment is either 
eccentric or careless, unless this impression is eaused by a lapse 
of the engraver. 


* Little Lily’s Lullaby.” 
uuior. 
This is rather a common-place production, the introduction of 
a chorus after the nigger-minstrel style in no wise exalting the 
character of the composition. There is, however, a certain sim- 
plicity and a prettiness which will please home-circle yocalists. 


“ The Bandit’s Call.” 
Sranistaus Ex.ior. 


Words and Music by J. M. Sranistavus 


Song. Words and Music by J. M. 

A kind of scena, the expression of an outlaw’s feelings in the 
attempt to get a wife. There are some pretty melodial phrases, 
and this is about all the merit we ean allow it: what originality 
it has is hardly a recommendation. We fancy that Mr. Eliot can 
do better things, and we would suggest the obtaining a little 
friendly counsel and criticism before he publishes again. 





{J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


Dodlinette. Composed for the Pianoforte. 
PRAEGER. 
Frolic. By the same. 

We notieed with approbation some compositions by Herr 
Praeger in our last. The two above quoted are writien on the 
same lines, and with the same object, and are equally worthy of 
attention. There is more in them than appears on the surface, 
and they give scope for the display of considerable taste as well 
as a ready execution and a firm and delicate touch. 


By Fenprnanp 


Berceuse. Composed for the Vianoforte. By Frnninanp 
PRAEGER. 

Minuet. By the same. 

Marche du Dauphin. By the same. 

Clairette. By the same. 


The chief characteristic of the above compo-itions is the few- 
ness of the notes by which the composer attuins his object, and 
this fact renders an accurate and sympatbstic rendering necessary 
on the part of the player, without which the effect will be lost. 
The pianoforte is written for as such, not as a “domestic 
orchestra.” The student may play such music with both pleasure 
and advantage, and those who listen will be pleased with the 
novelty and piquancy of the performance. The Berceuse is 
likely to be a special favourite. 


“ Hangelina fl” Song. Words by E. C. Burnanp. 
Meyer-Lirz. 

It is not every comic song that is successful on the stage that 

will bear transferring to the drawing-room, the broad humour of 


a favourite actor being often the only cause of success. The song 


Music by 





before us is an excepti n, and ther is svflicient fun in Mr. 
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Burnand’s words, and enough charm in Mr. Meyer-Liitz’s music 
to warrant a favourable reception if these be tolerably rendered- 
A voice is required with a range of eleven notes from B natural 
to E. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. Quadrilles on American Airs, Arranged by 
Micuarn, Conno.ey. 

The musical and scenic attractions which have attended the 
representation of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” have given it a new 
lease of popularity. The quadrille before us contains many of the 
most taking nigger airs, and besides serving its Terpsichorean 
purpose may act as an agreeable memento of the sentimental 
and sensational drama. 





{Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.} 
Vier Humoresken. For the Pianoforte. Composed by Epwarp 
Grika. Op. 6. 

These four pieces are well named: although the humour is not 
complete without a good player who can enter into their spirit. 
The first number (Tempo di Valse) on a simple foundation has an 
elegant and quaint superstructure, with striking and unexpected 
effects, yet forming a symmetrical whole; No. 2 (Tempo di 
menurtto ed energico) shows a similar free treatment of a good 
subject ; No. 3 (Allegretto con grazia), the shortest of the four, is 
not the least pleasing; the last movement, in G minor and 
major, is the longest and the most elaborate, displaying a com- 
bination of faney and mechanism not often found. The set of 
‘‘humoresques ” will be found interesting to the professor and 
profitable to the student. 

“If like a bird were I” (Wenn ich ein Viglein wiir). Song. 
Composed by Frerp. Hitter. 

If Ferdinand Hiller had written nothing but this little Volkslied 
it would take his name down to posterity, and deservedly. It 
possesses all the requisites of a people’s ditty—not the least 
essential being that anybody and everybody can sing it. 

Eight Songs for Female Voices. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By F. Hinier. 
No. 1. Secret Love (Stille Liebe). 
2. Ierpectation (Erwartung). 
3. Where may my Darling be? (Wo mag mein Schiitzle 


sein ?) 
4. Thou wilt think of me (Du wirst an mir denka). 
5. Who believes it? (Wer’s glauben thut ?) e 


6. Cuckoo Song (Kukukslied). 
7. Parting Song (Scheidelied). 
8. Play on (Spielet auf). 

These three-part songs are perfect gems, and will, no doubt, be 
in great demand where music for female voices alone is desired. 
They are full of melody, and in this respect the highest voice has 
but slight advantage. The accompaniment contains some very 
pleasing nuances, often unexpected. The German words are 
piquant, and Miss Goddard's translation close and good. The 
favourites—if there be any preference—will probably be Nos. 3 
and 6. 


Episodes. By Frepenick WEstiake. 

1. Prelude; 2. Resolution; 3. Vesper Hymn; 4. Romance; 
5. Never More; 6. Victory; 7. Sunny Morn; 8. Intermezzo; 
9. Fare-ye-well. 

These ‘ Songs without words,” are pretty and good. The titles 
wild convey the prevailing thought, and indicate the style in which 
each piece should be played. They are short and not difficult. 
21> my Fellow Traveller, Five Pictures on a Journey. For the 

Pianoforte. By Francis Davenport. 

This is not a collection of * program music” in which the composer 
depicts a village green, or a watermill, or a view of Helvellyn, or 
any of the pet objects which are supposed to be capable of being 
done into music. We have however five elegant and expressive 
sketches, more or less elaborated, upon which the pianist may 





——. 





place his own interpretation, and, when he can play them, may 
impart the impression he receives to his audience. They are not 
pieces to be bungled, nor can justice be done to them by the jaunty 
performance awarded to the last new set of quadrilles. 
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[Neumeyer & Co.] 
“Springtime.” Song. Words by Rrra. Music composed by 
Caxxi ZoELL UR. 


There is some pretty melody and a great deal of originality in 
this song, which begins in A and ends in D, with frequent change 
of tempo, and what would now be called generally uncertain 
tonality. The composer has probably taken his inspiration from 
the birds in a wood, who in their warblings despise the restraints 
of music-makers. The question of how he has succeeded we will 
leave to the singer, who must command thirteen notes, the extremes 
being D and B. 
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[Picorr & Co.} 
The Bridesmaid. Polka. Composed by Cuantes J. Campiine. 
Fairy Glen. Polka de Salon. Composed by Cuartes J. Camp- 
LING. 

The Wreath. Mazurka. Composed by Cuarues J. Campiina. 

Mr. Campling has been fairly successful in the three pieces 
above noticed, and they are likely to attract attention beyond 
their immediate circle. They are light and tuneful, and this with 
a well-marked rhythm will entitle them to a good position among 
the legion of compositions of a similar character. 





(Weekes & Co.] 
‘* Hercules.” A March forthe Organ. By H. G. Trempara. 
Andantino in G for the Organ. By H. G. Tremparu. 

Two welcome additions to the repertoire of modern organ music. 
The March is bright and melodious, and well arranged for the 
instrument; and there is much character about the Andantino. 
Both are excellent pieces for the tolerably advanced student, and 
they are also likely to please the miscellaneous audiences whieh 
are now attracted by organ recitals. 





[Woop & Co.] 
Le Petite Espizgle. (Kleiner Schalk.) Ponr Piano par Immanven 
Lresicu. 
This is a pretty and rather showy little piece—to be got up with 
little trouble and easily remembered. It has the additional 
recommendation of not being too long. 


Perles Classiques. For the Pianoforte. No. 2. Andante and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, MENDELSSOHN. 

We need say nothing in praise of this well-known work : of the 
arrangement we may state that the printing is clear, and that it 
seems carefully edited, the fingering being indicated wherever 
necessary. It is an excellent student's copy. 





Stavor For1,—Signor Foli, the basso, is one who is sure to bes 
prime favourite. He is an Irishman by birth, and an old resident 
of Hartford, where he worked at his trade of carpenter and 
builder. He had a fine bass voice, and his friends persuaded him 
to go abroad and study. He decided to do so, and was about to 
start when the war broke out. He immediately set about en- 
listing a company, and had fifty men enlisted, but his friends 
brought all their energies to bear, and got him off for Europe, 8° 
the country lost a good soldier in Lieutenant Foley, and gained a 
fine basso in Signor Foli. ‘* You see,” he said, ‘* I found that 
these Italians couldn’t get my name right. They called me Folay 
and the like. So I just changed the “Ey” into an “I,” and 
they had it all right. Nature was good to me, and I worked hard. 
Anyhow I’ve made a good bit of money. Let me tell you I am 
the longest legged basso on the stage, and I get twice, yes, three 
times, as much money as any other basso.”—Boston Musical 
Record. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


On the evening of Oct. 11 a fearful accident at Liverpool added 
another to the awful list of calamities which have distinguished 
this autamn. This is, however, but the old story. In a large 
theatre, containing between 4000 and 5000 people, a cry of 
“Fire” was raised, and forthwith there was a panic and a rush 
from all parts of the house to the doors. It is said that the 
means of exit would allow the theatre to be cleared within ten 
minutes after an alarm. providing that the audience departed as 
on ordinary occasions at the end of the performance. But in such 
cases the greater number rush headlong to the doors, ineurring 
the danger of being cru-hed to death, in hope of escaping their 
yeal or imaginary peril. At the Liverpool Colesseum, there were 
only two women among the thirty-seven victims to the panic, 
There would seem to have been a radical defect of construction in 
the converging of several passages to a sort of lobby, where the 
block took place which resulted ‘in such a lamentable loss of life, 
the people who were descending from the upper part of the house 
falling ever one another in their mad terror, and being crushed to 
death by those who followed. An inquest on the thirty-seven 
persons killed eoncluded on Oct. 25. The jury agreed with the 
borough engineer that the means of exit, as at present arranged, 
are inswllicient, and they also thought the principal cause of 
the numerous deaths arose frem a barricade at the bottom of the 
gulery stairs being fixed, and the exit door fastened. They 
recommended that the services of a policeman, if required by 
proprietors of such places, be granted, and that they be under the 
control of the local authorities. 


The program of the Glasgow Choral Union announces choral 
concerts for the 12tn and 28th November, the 12th December, and 
Ist January next. The works performed will include Signor 
Randegger's cantata, ‘ Fridolin ” (to be conducted by the com- 
poser) ; Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hear my Prayer ;” Mr. H. A. Lambeth’s 
Psalm, * By t Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia; Beethoven’s ‘‘Engedi;”’ and Handel’s ‘“ Judas 
Maccabeus” and “ Messiah.’ The orchestral concerts will 
take place on Tuesday evenings, 19th and 26th November, 3rd, 
10th, 17th, and 24th December. Herr Julius Tausclh, of Diisseldorf, 
will conduct. The Edinburgh Choral Union announce three 
choral concerts, conducted by Mr. Adam Hamilton, and six 
orchestral concerts, conducted by Herr Tausch. 


the Waters of Bubylon;’ 


Mr. George Watts hasannounced at Brighton a series of three 
evening concerts, which will comprise ‘‘ orchestral, choral, operatic, 
and ballad performances.” The first is a ballad concert on 
October 30, supported by Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. J. L. 
Wadmore, Mr. Henry Guy, Mdine. Norman Neruda, and M. C. De 
Yaris. The Brighton Philharmonic Choir will also appear. The 
second concert will be given on Nov. 13, when Miss Emma 
Thursby, Mdile. Valleria, and other artists will appear. The last 
concert will take place on Friday, Nov. 29, when the first part will 
consist of selections from oratorios and other sacred works; and 
the second part will be miscellaneous, including a new work, com- 
posed for the oecasion by Mr. William Coenen. The artists engaged 
are Miss Robertson, Miss Fanny Robertson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
J. I. Wadmore, and others. The conductors will be Signor 
Randegger and Mr. F. Kingsbury. 

Dr. Horton Allison gave a performance on the pianoforte at the 
Conversazione of the Institution at Manchester, on Wednesday 
evening, October 16th. The selection included an Improvisation 
on the airs in Gounod’s opera “ aust,” and Liszt’s Grand Concert 
Paraphrases of Mendelssohn's Music to a * Widsummer Night's 
Dream,” and Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser.” 


On Oct. 10 Mr. Kuhe gave an evening concert in the Dome- 

room, Brighton. Mdmes. Albani and ‘Trebelli, Mdlle. Crosmond, 
Herr Behrens and Mr. Rowland were the vocalists, and Mr. 
Kuhe and Mr. Carrodus contributed solos. The Brighton ‘ Fes- 
tival” Choir contributed some part-songs, &c. The concert was 
entirely successful. 

A musical féte took place at the Brighton Aquarium on Oct. 
21, on behalf of the widows and orphans by the late colliery 
explosion at Abercarne. when the band of the Belgian Grenadier 
Guards, the Société Musicale, and the Société de lOrphéon, 
numbering upwards of 290 perforners, performed. 


Mr. Kuhe gave a pianoforte recital in the Music-room of the 
Pavilion, Brighton, on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 9. Among 
other things he played Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3), 
Rabinstein’s “ Fifth Barcarole,” pieces by Schubert, Liszt, and 
Raff, and with Mr. Carrodus Mozart’s Sonata in F for pianoforte 
and violin. Mr. Carrodus’ solo was an Adagio by Spohr. Mdme. 

*, Lancia was the vocalist. 





Mr. Coenen has been giving a series of chamber-coneerts in 
the Pavilion Music-room, Brighton, the first on Oct. 9, assisted 
by Mr. Buziau and Herr Bouman. Mdlle. Arnim was the 
vocalist. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 22, the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society gave a concert at the Philharmonic Hall, with much 
success. The first item on the program was the lyrical legend 
“ Undine,” the work of the conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. It is 
over seventeen years since the werk was first played at the 
Philharmonic Hall, when Miss Banks, Mdme. Baxter, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley were the soloists ; it is now many years 
since it was heard in Liverpool. It is founded upon a legend 
somewhat similar to that upon which Wallace based his opera 
of ** Lurline,” and if its comparative brevity does not afford scope 
for the graphie writing characteristic of the opera, the work is 
exceedingly graceful and melodious. The soloists were Miss 
Robertson and Mdme. Patey and Messrs. E. Lloyd and Maybrick, 
the orchestra being also strong and the chorus reasonably 
efficient. 


The Cambridge University Musical Society intend performing 
Handel's * Semele” on Nov. 27, and the Choral Fantasia of 
Beethoven. They are now giving their weekly concerts of 
Chamber music. 

There was a panic at the Glasgow Alexandra Musie Hall on 
Oct. 19, which might have led to serious results. The lessee was 
a joiner by trade, and having taken the hail for a month or two 
had done very bad business. The artists had struck for their 
money, and a large audience, after waiting some time, became 
unruly. The gas was then turned off, and a dreadful scene 
ensued. In the end the place was wrecked, and although no 
injury of life took place many of the audience were much knocked 
about. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


October 5 was the 1200th night of H. J. Byren’s comedy, ‘ Our 
Boys,” at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


Admirers of the Poet Laureate will be glad to hear that they may 


shortly expect two volumes from him, neither dramas nor 
Arthurian idylls. 


Mrs. Weldon, on October 12, appeared before the Magistrate at 
the Bow-street Police-court, and handed the information which 
she was to make against her husband and the doctors who had 
signed the certificate pronouncing her insane. Mr, Flowers, 
having read the document, said that although there were certain 
statements in it which, if preved, would entitle her to a summons 
against the parties, others were somewhat vagne, and he there- 
fore recommended civil proceedings. Mrs. Weldon said she had 
been treated with courtesy by the Commissioners in Tunacy, but 
they were unable to help her. 


A practical illustration of the meagre results oie from charity 
concerts is afforded by the instance of the Exeter Hall Concert 


for the Princess Alice Fund on Saturday, the 29th Sept. Of this 
the gross receipts were £163, of which £147 was swallowed up in 
necessary expenses, including a large payment to a lady vocalist, 
leaving £16 Os. 10d. as the balance due to the fund. 


Mr. Charles Millward, deseribed as of Kentish Town Wharf, 
and of Crowndale House, Oakley-square, monumental mason and 
dramatic author, recently petitioned for the liquiaation of his 
affairs; and Mr. E. W. Owles applied to the court for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ladbury, accountant, as receiver and manager of the 
estate, and for an interim order restraining various actions. The 
liabilities were between £2000 and £3000, and the assets were 
valued at about £1700. The evidence showed that the debtor had a 
contract with the Highgate Cemetery Company and that he had 
thirty workmen in his employ. His Honour, Mr. Registrar Pepys, 
made the desired appointment, and granted an interim injunction. 


Mr. Such Granville, who lately had to relinquish his manage- 
ment of the Aquarium Theatre, owing to Messrs. Jarrett and 
Palmer having previously engaged the house, bas now taken a 
lease of the Philharmonic Theatre and premises, where he intends 
producing opera bouffe. 


The Ambigu-Comique has been reopened, after restoration, with 
Dumas’s ** La Jeunesse de Louis XIV.” 
The new lyric drama, “ Salvator Rosa,” the libretto by M. 
Ghilanzoni, and the music by M. Carlo Gomez, has just been 
brought out at the Argentina Theatre at Rome. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have engaged Mr. Arthur Sketchley 
to give his inimitable entertainment, * Mrs. Brown at the Play,” 
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during the temporary absence of Mr. Corney Grain, who has been 
ordered complete rest. 

* On the 4th of November next at the Westminster Aquarium the 
famous Over-Ammergau Passionspeil troupe, which has been 
brought over from Bavaria, will make a first appearance in one of 
its characteristic pieces.” Soit was announced, but the Aquarium 
folks have withdrawn their advertisement, and one of the 
Ammergau natives says they never meant to come. 


M. Capoul has produced at the Paris Ventadour Theatre “ Les 


Aimants de Vérone’’ words and musie by the Marquis d'Ivry. 4 


This is at least the twelfth opera founded on Stukespeare’s 
* Romeo and Juliet.” With MM. Capoul and Heilbronn in the 
principal parts, the work achieved a complete success. 


The invention of Professor Gambale, of Florence, for improving 
the instruction of the blind in music, is being examined by the 
Principal of the Normal College of Music for the Blind, Norwood. 
The Builder says the movable types of Professor Gambale’s writing- 
desk are the weil-known ones of the alphabet, and the figures used 
inarithmetic. With it a master possessing sight can with the great- 
est facility teach the blind not only to read, write, caleulate in 
arithmetic and algebra, but also music. 


Marchetti’s new opera, ** Don Giovanni d' Austria,” is to be pro- 
dueed at the Apollo Theatre, Rome. 


The “ Yorkshire Feast-Song,” composed in 1689 by Purcell, will 
be published by the Purcell Society, under the editorship of Mr. 
W. H. Cummings. 


Brahms has written a Violin Concerto specially for Joachim, 
who will play it, for the first time, at a Leipsic Gewandhaus 
concert next January. 


Mr, Sedley Taylor is to lecture on the Acoustics of Music at 
the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 


Malle. Schneider will shortly reappear on the stage at Paris. 
She has just signed an engagement to play Chonchon in tle drama 
of the ** Grace de Dicu”’ at the Gaité. 


On Saturday evening, Oct. 19, a “* Grand International Enter- 
tainment” was given at the Agricultural Hall, in aid of the widows 
and orphans of the recent mining disaster at Abercarne. The 
program inoluded vocal and instrumental music, grand assaults of 
arms by the instructors of Woolwich garrison, &e., &e. The 
feature which most pleasod the audience was the music of the 
military bands, especially that of the Belgian Grenadier Guards, 
about fifty in namber, whose playing, under the direction of M. C. 
Bendir, elicited enthusiastic applause. The Belgians played the 
English National Anthem, the overtureto “ William Teil,” a selec- 
tion from ‘* Faust,” and the “Nightingale Galop.” About ten 
thousand persons were present. The Englixh military bands 
were the 16th Lancers, London Irish R. V., 80th Middlesex, and 
Wellington. 

The first of the winter series of entertainments in connection 
with the City of London College, Leadenhall Street, took place on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 17, when Mr. H. Dacres Smith and Mr. 
Richard Holland appeared in their entertainment, entitled “ Re- 
cital and Song,” and were received with hearty approbation. Miss 
Powell presided at the pianoforte. 


The Harvest Festival at the new Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Penge Lane, Beckenham, was held on Sunday, Oct. 18th. ‘The 
services were Choral throughout, and were very creditably rendered 
by the voluntary choir under the direction of the organist, Mr. A. 
Orlando Steed, 


A new opera, by M. Albert, chapelmaster of Stuttgardt, entitled 
** Ekkehard,” has been brought out at the Berlin Opera. Accord- 
ing to the critics, the libretto is weak and the music wanting in 
originality. 

The future of the French opera is beginning to attract atten- 
tion. M. Halanzier’s term expires in November, 1879, and 
owing to the uncertainty as to the prolongation of his privi- 
lege he is unable to renew the engagements of his principal 
artists. 


Mdme. Patti and Nicolini are engaged for a series of six per- 
formances at the La Monnnie Theatre, Brussels, between the 
Sist Oct, and 16th November. The usual prices have been qua- 
drupled. 


M. Halanzier has received for the Grand Opera a libretto in 
three acts, by MM. Dennery and Bresil, entitled, “* Le Tribut de 
Zamora,” and for which the musie will be composed by M. 
Gounod, M. Massenet is finishing a grand opera, called “ Hero- 
diade,”’ for the same house. 
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A handsome memorial has recently been erected in Kensal Green 
Cemetery to the memory of the late Mdlle. Titieus. 


An effort is being made to relieve the necessities of Mr. J. B, 
Buckstone, who for so many years afforded amusement at the 
Haymurket Theatre, and who is now in great distress. He is 
unable to move without assistance, and his memory has entirely 
gone. Donations may be sent to the editor of the Whitehall 
Review (who has consented to act as treasurer), 6, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 










The Monday and the Saturday Popular Concerts commence on 
the 4th and 9th of November respectively. 


The dramatic and lyrical matinée for the benefit of the 
Pramatie Artists’ Association, took place on Oct. 23 in the Salle 
des Fétes, at the Trocadéro. More than 5000 persons were 
present, and the receipts amounted to 26,300fr. 


The passion of King Louis II., of Bavaria, for the music of 
Wagner is well known. He is now preparing at the Grand 
Theatre at Munich, for himself alone, a series of performances of 
the tetralozy of the ‘* Niebelungen,” The four parts will be given ia 
the following arder:—November 11th, the * Rheingold ;” 12th, 
the ** Walkure ;” ldth, “ Siegfried ;” 15th, ‘* Gatterdemmerung.” 

Figaro has the following concerning the new tenor who has 
made so successful a début at the Haymarket Opera:—Mr. Candi- 
dus is possessed of a fine robust tenor voice of excellent quality, 
and he seems to have been trained in the best of schools. Mr. 
Candidus is a thorough artist, and his artistic instincts are strong. 
A brother-in-law of William and Theodore Steinweg, the cele- 
brated pianoforte manufacturers, who, when they emigrated from 
Brunswick to New York, assumed the Anglicised name of Steinway, 
Mr. Candidus has received the best of training at the expense of 
the opulent firm of piano makers. He has profited by that 
training, and he now comes before us with the determination to 
shine as a “classical” artist. The flimsy operas of the Bellini 
school will find no place in Mr. Candidus’ repertory. 


The Westminster play is this year to be the ‘* Phormio” of 
Terence. 

Mr. egg, of Cheapside, has just published a little book of 
‘The Theatre of Shakespeare's Time,” containing notices of the 
Globe at Bankside, the Curtain at Shoreditch, the Red Bull in 
Clerkenwell, the Fortune in Golden Lane, the Rose, the Swan, the 
Hope, the Blackfriars, the Whitefriars, and the Phoenix or Cock- 
pit at Drury Lane. The book is well worthy the perusal» 
playgoers, who will find it both valuable and interesting, 


It is rumoured that M. Gustave Doré will shortly visit America, 
and inspect some of its wonders—such as the Mammoth Caverof 
Kentucky, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite Valley, and 
Niagara. 

Miss Jenny Worrell, American burlesque actress, has been 
engaged by Mr. W. Holland for the part of Jack in his forth. 
coming pantomime, “ 7'he Housethat Jack Built.” 


On Monday, November 4th, Offenbach’s opera-bouffe “ La 
Perichole” will be brought out at the Alhambra, Miss Emily 
Soldene making her first appearance in the character of the 
heroine. Mr. Knight As:on makes his first appearance here as 
Piquillo. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand has in preparation, at the Royalty, a 
new burlesque called * Over Proof: or, What Was Found ino 
Celebrated Case.” 
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Mr. Howard Paul has returned to England from a holiday visit 
to the United States. He hus engagements in the coming winter 
at Nice and Cairo. 


Signor Giulio Cottrau, at the Alfieri Theatre, in Turin, has 
been successful in his new opera, ‘‘ Griselda,” and Signor Italo 
Azzoni has been also fortunate with his new opera, ‘ Consalvo,” 
at the Dal Verme in Milan, 


Figaro tells the following story coneerning Mr. Mapleson’s 
basso:— Not one of the artists of Her Majesty’s Opera ruffered 
from mal de mer ov the journey to New Youk, and the sea was 
throughout the journey as calm asa millpond, On the fourth day 
Signor Foli relinquished the new patent life-belt he had worn 
night and day since starting, and resumed his usual gaiety of de- 
meanour. When the City of Chester arrived in dock, however, and 
the passengers’ luggage was examined, the custom-house author'- 
ties wanted to charge duty on that patent life-belt, and, in the 
dispute, a piece of MS. dropped out. It was a telegram, prepared 
by Signvor Foli in case of his sudden death by perils of land cr 
water, and it contained the popular baritone’s last loving messages 
to his wile. 
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The German papers record another death upon the stage. Frau 
Nowitzky, of the Neustadt Hoftheatre at Dresden, who was the 
choir leader of the chorus of nuns which appears in the third act 
of the * 'rovatore,” had just ecmpleted her part, when she gave a 
slight scream, and suddenly fell down. She was carried into a 
dressing-room in her nun’s costume, but life was extinct before 
her husband, the machinist of the theatre, could be summoned. 
Four of the ladies of the choir fainted away as they saw their dead 
colleague carried out. 


Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel announce as shortly to be issued 
the second and concluding volume of Spitta’s great work on 
Jobann Sebastian Bach. 


The pantomime atthe Gaiety will be Jack the Giant Killer,” 
written by Mr. H. J. Byron. 


Miss Moodie, it is said, is likely to be engaged for the part 
played by Mdlle. Agar in “ Les Fourchambauits,” when it is pro- 
duced at the Haymarket. 


Mrs. Weldon requests us to announce a meeting at St. James's 
Hall, on Tuesday, Nov. 5, at half-past-seven, when that lady will 
be heard on a recent trial at the Old Bailey, and on the state of 
the lunacy laws. 


A correspondent of Figaro, Mr. R. C. Croft, writes as follows 
under date of Oct. 22:—* A young lady named Zo, is just now at- 
tracting much attention by her acrobatic performances at the Alex- 
andra Palace. Through the courtesy of the manager, Mr. Jones, 
and the director of the hippodrome, I have to-day been permitted 
to watch closely the physical effects produced by Zeo's grext 
exertions. I found Zo to be an intelligent young lady, not quite 
sixteen years of age, well formed and masculur. The stethoscope 
revealed that her heart was healthy, and beating quietly and firmly 
at the rate of seventy beats per minute. I walked with her to the 
foot of the steps, and, just as she was about to ascend, placed my 
finger on her pulse. There was not the slightest increase, or 
was there the least evidence of any fear ; but she went up the la- 
der with as much nonchalance as you or I, Sir, would go to dinner. 
Her performance, which lasted some twenty minutes, was as fol- 
lows :—First she walked across the building and back again upon 
a wire, so thin (sixteenth part of an inch in diameter) that it could 
hardly be discovered from below ; then, ascending higher, she went 
through some remarkably graceful, and apparently hazardons, 
evolutions on a trapeze, which must have caused great exertion 
of muscular power ; then, ascending still higher, indeed, quite up 
to the roof of the central hall (a height, I am told, of a hundred 
feet), she leapt down head foremost, and. when about half way 
down turning a half somersault, fell on her back into a net with 
astounding force. I was at the foot of the ladder when she 
descended, and ‘expected to find her in a half fainting state, 
panting with exertion, and a pulse of fever-rate; but imagine my 
surprise when I found her breathing quite naturally—unot in the 
least excited, and with a pulse only slightly accelerated. In con- 
versation afterwards, Zeo told me that the performance was not 
cnly bo trouble to her, but a positive enjoyment—that there was 
not the least danger. She practised over three years before she 
attained the skill she now possesses, and she told me she never 
found the practising either irksome or painful. The thorough 
cheerfulness of the girl, and her evident love of the work, quite 
convince me that her performance may be witnessed without any 
appiehension. One fact struck me as remarkable. Zwo told me 
that during her long leap she breathes as freely as when on the 
ground,” 

It is probable that the entire Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, numbering one hundred, will give a grand Musical Festival 
in Boston next spring, under the direction of Mr. Neuendorf, 
their conductor, who has been in Boston for the purpose of 
arranging for the same. 


The Fishmongers’ Company’s Scholarship at the National 
Training School for Music of £40 per annum having recently been 
vacated, in consequence of ill-health, by Miss Lemmon, who was 
only appointed thereto in January, 1877, has been awarded by Mr. 
John Hullah and Mr. W. G. Cusins, after an examination lasting 


two days, and out of twenty-five candidates, to Miss Marian Emily 
Stewart. 


A new musical organization has been formed in New York by 
Prominent gentlemen, to give every season a series of six sym- 
phony concerts with public rehearsals at Steinway Hall, under 
Dr. Damrosch. Subscriptions have already been made sufficient 
to assure the financial success of the enterprise. 


Mr. John Baum, the late lessee of Cremorne Gardens, and Mr. 
John Evans, solicitor, of John Street, Redford Row, appeared on 





\ 


Oct. 29, at the Clerkenwell Police Court, to answer summonses 
issued on the complaint of Mr. Henry ‘I. Dodsworth, in which 
they were charged with conspiring by false pretences, to cheat 
the complainant. The allegation was that Baum having received 
a blank bill by way of obligation from Mr. Dodsworth, filled it up 
for five hundred pounds and used it on the occasion of his 
bankruptcy, although he had stated that it was destroyed. Evans 
was said to have been a party to this transaction, and both 
defendants were further accused of having returned fictitious 
creditors in the statements of the bankrupt’s affairs. Some 
evidence was taken and the case was adjourned, 


The Oratorio Society of New York will give four grand concerts, 
preceded by four public rehearsals under Dr. Damrosch, during 
the current season, to begin Noy. 29 and 30. The * Messiah,” 
* Alexander's Feast,” **114th Psalm,” and * Christus,” will be 
presented in succession. 





TaLkine In Pcsiic.—I attended lately a series of meetings at 
which papers were read, and I made notes of awkward apologies 
that were made. A majority of the speakers began by saying that 
their subject was chosen for them, they did not choose it; and 
some went so far as to say that they had earnestly begged to be 
let off. Having so far convinced the audience of their zeal and 
interest, one or two proceeded to say that the time allowed them 
would necessitate a very incomplete treatment of their subject. 
One gent!eman recommended himself by the remark, not that he 
had studied his subject, but that he had never spoken on it or any 
other subject before at these meetings. Another went on to say 
that his task was a very difficult one; another prefaced a knotty 
point by saying ‘this is easily explained.” Imagine the interested 
condition of the audience after remarks of this sort! We repeat 
that the only possible excuse for talking in public is that you have 
stronger convictions, longer experience, or more ample knowledge 
of a certain matter than those before you. If you have this, you 
will have no time or inclination for prefaces and apologies: if you 
have not, you had better be silent.—T onic Sol-fa Reporter. 


QTAN LEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
4 Koreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct Communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisine. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Inst: uments on Sale or Hire. —84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Uxtord-street, London, W. 





SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month’ 
single instruments inzerted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C —( Established 1794). 

\ USICAL FORM. being Book IIT. of ‘Musical Theory.” 
4 By Joun Curwen, This book aboands in examples and illustrations, 
which are all printed in both notations, Its first part exhibits those “Structural 
Relations ” in a pice of music which go to make up its “ Ferm "—relations of 
Measure and Speed, of Ehythmical Proportion, of Key and Mode, of Cadence, 
of Response, of Emetional Expression and Point, and of Accompaniment After 
the pupil’s ear hoes been trained to the quick perception of these Structural 
Kelatio:.s, he is intred’.cei in the second and larger part of the work to the 
study of Complete Forms, and of these more than usual attention is civen to the 
Forms of Po; ular Muvic, especially Hymn-tunes and Songs. The Part song. 
the Madrigal, the Anth m, the March. and the Dance, then take their turn for 
illustration and exposition. After these, come the Forms of ‘free music * the 
Variation, the Rondo, the Haydn or First Movement Form, the Cynon, the 
Fugue, &c. A system of parsing or analysis is provided for there Forms, and a 
course of exercises is arranced, which may be corrected through the post at the 
Tonic Sol-fa Coll ge. Publirhed at the Loxic Son-ra AGency, 8, Warwick Lane, 
London, E.C. Price Is. 4d. 
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Just Published. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ “GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 
£ of Ewinent- Soivists—i828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 
Only a limited number of copies will be printed, Names now being received 
by kK. Andrews, Music Ac: demy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 
the Rev. J. M. NEALK, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 
of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir «f the 
Found).ng Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harwonic Society, &c., &c. 
Swirr & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 
“HNO GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
I brated Prayer from ‘Moses ia Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 
‘for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersedivg the minor in the last verse. 
Swirt & Co. Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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4 her DIGNITY OF SERVICE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

- Especially addressed to Servants. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, 

on Associate of King’s College, London :Chaplain cf the Dudley Stuart 

ome. 

4 ie CHURCH OF ALL AGES: Four Addresses on the 
Christian Revelation, By Rev. Dr. LRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, 

to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d. : postage, 6d. 

fe ORDER FOR HOLY COMMUNION: THE ENTIRE 
OFFICE FROM THE BOOK JF COMMON PRAYER: with exquisite 

Illuminations, differing in style on every pare. ‘The Handsomest ‘* Altar Book” 

published. Large 4to., Cloth, £2 28.; Moroeco, £2 12s. 6d. 

/ YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS; OR, FIFTY-TWO 
4 SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
YEAR. Two Vols [, Advent to Whitsun Day. Il, Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 
5s.; postage, 5d. FOR THE FESYLVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons. 63. ; 
postage, 6d. 
= ROYAL CRADLE, and other Carols. With Four Photo- 

graphs. By 5. D. N., Author of the “ Chronicles of 3. Mary's,” &e. 2s. 6d. 
postage, 2d. 

A IDS TO MEDITATION. In Two Vols. I. Advent to Trinity. 
3 Hl. TRENTLY-TIDE. By Rev. R. HW, CRESSWELL, With a Few Hints 
on Mental Prayer, Fach Vol., 43.: postage 3d. 

VIBLE TEACHINGS. THE DISCOURSE AT CAPER- 
} NAUM. 8. John vi. By Bev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 33. 6d.; post- 
age, 4d, 
7 FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: being the Lives of 
Twenty of the most Eminent of the Fourth Century. Iv Three Vols. 
By the Author of * A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s, 


r re Kk SCHOOLBOY SAINT: a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne 
dela Perrie. By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 63. ,; postage 6d. 


( UR CHILDHOOD'S PATTERN; NINE TALES on OUR 
LORD'S LIFE asa CHILD. By Miss JONES, 2s. 6d. ; postage 3d. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Each, price 58.; by post, 58. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 ©. A. JONES, Author of “A Ulistory of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
hy Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
| IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. 
4 Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 
| 4. of “ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


Vol. IL. of ‘* Church 


Vol. II. 


17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
AND 5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 58.W. 


In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 28. ; Posttage 1d. 


] ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 


Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 





RecommMEenDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 1jd. and 2s, 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 
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\ AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

We <A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Priee 5a. nett, 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts ray 

be hired. —London: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. EB. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


YHE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newten Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 






Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail. ... .. Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that be has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested ia 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman square, W 
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